To All Universalists 


ee oe by the tragically urgent need of the hour, the Board of 

Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, meeting in Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 29, 1940, hereby urges Universalist men, women and 
children everywhere, as individuals and as groups, to contribute generously 
to the American Red Cross War Relief Fund through the medium of 
their local or nearest chapter; and 

As a further help in relieving human suffering, we urge our churches 
everywhere to organize groups of workers to assist in the Work Produc- 


tion program of the American Red Cross. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. ; 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
GENERAL CONVENTION MEET 


The Board of Trustees of the Universal- 
ist General Convention held its regular 
spring meeting at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 27, 28 and 29. Those present were 
Louis Annin Ames, chairman, Arthur H. 
Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Harold Latham, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
Fred B. Perkins, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Dr. H. E. Simmons, Elwood J. Way, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, and Miss Esther Richardson. Sitting 
also with the Board were Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, president of the Association of 
Universalist Women, Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
president of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader, and Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


* * 


BETHANY UNION CELEBRATES 
FIFTY YEARS 


On Friday, May 24, the three houses of 
Bethany Union were open afternoon and 
evening in honor of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Union. Although the 
day was dark and rainy, the houses were 
mellow with lights and flowers and the 
meeting and greeting of friends old and 
new. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dewick, to- 
gether with the present superintendent, 
Mrs. Winifred Spear, greeted the numerous 
guests who, despite the dark day, num- 
bered over a hundred. 

Dressed in costumes of the time of the 
beginning of the Union, the following resi- 
dents met guests at the door and showed 
them about the house: Mrs. Bessie Long- 
fellow, Julia Eager, Muriel Follansby, 
Mildred Hagerstrom, Blanche Stetson, 
Olivia Willis and Ruth Vickery. 

During the evening a program of music 
was enjoyed. A group of songs was sung 
by Stephanie Mierzewski, a talented blind 
girl now residing at the Union. Louise 
Johnson played the piano and Florence 
Hall and Frederick Plummer the violin. 
Another feature was the singing by all of a 
song to Bethany Union to the melody of 
“Mother Machree.’’ The words for this 
were written by Mrs. Dorothy Wood, for- 
merly of Quincy, now of Brooklyn, Pa. 

Mr. Dewick, as chairman of the board of 
directors, in a few words welcomed the 
friends of Bethany Union, briefly stressing 
its aim as an institution sufficiently small 
to permit and encourage personal contact 
with the girls, and voicing confidence in 
the Union’s continued usefulness in the 
future. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, as chairman of the 
anniversary committee, read telegrams 
and notes of congratulation, most of which 


enclosed contributions. Over $100 was 
received in gifts of this sort, one being for 
$50 in honor of fifty years of service, given 
by the State Board of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Massachusetts, 
which for some eight or nine years now has 
been holding its board meetings at Beth- 
any Union. Another gift of $35 was re- 
ceived as the nucleus of a fund to be built 
up and used for helping to tide girls over 
periods of financial embarrassment caused 
by loss of work or illness. 

Miss Hersey, formerly superintendent for 
over thirty years, was present, greeting old 
friends. She was especially happy that 
over twenty of her ‘“‘girls’’ of earlier days 
had come back for this occasion. 

When Mr. Dewick presided over the 
cutting of the large and beautiful birthday 
cake, the gift of Victor Friend, he asked 
Miss Hersey to cut the first piece, saying, 
“T ask one whom I always think of as typi- 
fying gentleness and kindness to cut the 
first piece.’ Miss Hersey presented the 
first piece to Miss Kirk as chairman of the 
anniversary committee, and the second 
piece was given to Joseph G. Lufkin as 
another good friend of Bethany Union. 


JOG ak, ly 


* * 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


Early in the present year I received a 
fine collection of books and papers from 
Bangor, Maine, acknowledgment of which 
was made in a former issue of the Leader. 
And now it is my pleasure to report that 
two other generous shipments have been 
received. One came from Dr. Effie McCol- 
lum Jones of Cedar Rapids, Iowa., and the 
other from Dr. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College, Mass. 

These books are greatly appreciated, 
and will supply a need in the work I am 
doing down South. The collection sent 
by Dr. Jones contains ever so many vol- 
umes once the property of the venerable 
Dr. Sawyer. If my memory is correct, I 
saw him at a session of the General Con- 
vention, held at Meriden, Conn., a good 
many years ago. He was a noble champion 
of our faith. The weighty box sent by 
Dr. Cole contained quite a few volumes 
of real value, written by outstanding 
scholars of other denominations than ours. 
These, along with the Universalist books, 
can be well placed as I labor here and 
there over the Southland. 

In passing out books to our people, I 
make the request that, after reading them, 
they be placed in other hands where they 
may do most good. 

I trust we shall wake up to the impor- 
tance of placing suitable literature in the 
hands of all who are willing to read. In 
this we may learn much from other re- 
ligious movements. But the fathers of our 
Church understood, and did well along this 
line. 

Thomas Chapman. 
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A Significant Board Meeting 


URNING aside from a special order of business, 
Tuesday afternoon, May 28, the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 

tion, meeting in Boston, discussed the relation of the 
Universalist Church to the need of Europe’s suffering 
millions. From the start of the discussion it was evi- 
dent that the members of this group, deeply moved 
by the world situation, were unanimous in feeling that 
Universalist organizations and Universalist people 
must do their full part. The discussion was long and 
earnest. Wednesday morning Dr. Reamon, reporting 
for a committee appointed to draw up a plan of pro- 
cedure for the denomination, presented a three-point 
plan. The plan which was adopted calls ‘Universalist 
men, women, and children everywhere as individuals 
and as groups to contribute generously to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross War Relief Fund.’ It provides, sec- 
ond, for the setting up of a permanent War Relief 
Committee to lead our churches in answering future 
calls. Finally, as a token of our sincerity and a gesture 
of immediate help, the Board appropriated one 
thousand dollars free money to the Red Cross appeal. 
This last item was debated earnestly by this board of 
men, most conscientious in their stewardship of the 
funds of the Church. The question in the minds of 
all present was, ““What would the Universalist people 
whom we represent do in the face of the present emer- 
gency appeal if they were gathered in convention?”’ 
The Board answered that question by assuming that 
Universalists everywhere would say, ““We must help 
substantially, and at once.’’ And so the appropriation 
was voted. 

For this action we are convinced that the mem- 
bers of our Board of Trustees merit the hearty approval 
of every Universalist. They displayed Christian 
imagination of a high order in their deliberations and 
put themselves in the line of the great tradition of 
Universalism by their action. The personnel of the 
War Relief Committee will be announced soon. 

Starting Monday evening and continuing through 
Wednesday noon, this regular spring meeting of the 
Board was most important in many respects. Doctor 
Cummins reported on his activities since coming into 
office as General Superintendent. He has visited 186 
churches in twenty-two states and has had confer- 
ences with 399 ministers. He reported that our 
churches are reaching out and trying to approach more 
nearly a full-time schedule in the service of their 
communities. He finds a healthy and a hopeful spirit 
growing in our Zion. 


The report of the Forward Together Movement 
showed progress in several fields. Work has been done 
in some churches, notably in Atlanta, Ga., under Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins. Surveys have been conducted 
in Denver, Colo., in California, and in Tacoma, Wash. 
General field work has progressed under Miss Yates 
and financial campaigns have been conducted in sev- 
eral states. The report of the Secretary showed that 
sums pledged and paid now total $18,047. The For- 
ward Together Committee spoke of the fine work 
done by the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, and the Board 
voted an expression of its appreciation of the co- 
operative spirit of the Oneonta church in releasing 
Mr. Wyman for the work and its gratitude to Mr. 
Wyman. 

A report was received from the International 
Church Extension Board showing that under new 
Japanese law our churches in Tokyo and Osaka have 
been forced to choose between affiliation with the 
independent (fundamentalist) churches of Japan or 
the Kumiai (Congregational) body. They have af- 
filiated with the Kumiai. The action of the Church 
Extension Board in approving this merger was con- 
firmed by the General Convention Board. 

Discussion of the Pension Plan adopted at the 
Convention last October brought out the fact that 
very few churches or ministers had indicated their 
interest in going into the plan. The Secretary was in- 
structed to communicate again with ministers and 
churches to ascertain how many are interested. 

Among other important actions taken by the 
Board was that of instructing the Secretary to estab- 
lish a registry at Headquarters for conscientious 
objectors to war. This action is in line with our 
laws of fellowship and discipline and parallel to 
the action of the Presbyterian, the Methodist, and 
the Congregational Churches in establishing such a 
registry. 

Meeting in a time of world crisis the Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention and the presi- 
dents of the auxiliary organizations representing 
Universalist people everywhere acted in a statesman- 
like manner. Problems and disagreements there were 
aplenty. Problems were approached and disagree- 
ments resolved in the mood of men and women of 
good will and sacrificial spirit. All present were hope- 
ful and courageous and all determined to make the. 
Universalist Church ‘serve the needs of this trying 


time. 
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UNITARIANS: AS SEEN FROM THE PRESS 
TABLE 

E are giving much space this week to the report 

of the meeting of the American Unitarian 

Association at Tremont Temple, Boston, on 

May 23. Occasionally we receive a letter from some 

loyal Universalist asking why we give so much at- 

tention to Unitarian matters or to events in Orthodox 

communions. Our reply is that Universalists can do 

better work if they know what other Churches are 

doing. Also we do not hesitate to declare our convic- 

tion that basically the faith of Christianity is one faith 
and the work of the Christian Church is one work. 

There was a time when The Christian Leader and 
The Christian Register used some of their contributions 
in common to save composition costs and to help bal- 
ance the budget. That arrangement was not entirely 
satisfactory and was amicably laid aside. 

During the past two years The Christian Register 
has honored the editor of The Christian Leader by in- 
viting him to report the annual meeting of the A. U. A. 
for the Register, and the editor of the Leader has been 
glad to comply with the request. The experience has 
been illuminating and helpful. Just why this is so may 
be seen by reading our Register story, a copy of which 
appears with the consent of the editor of the Register 
in this issue of our paper. 

Many questions that the Unitarians considered 
are questions that we have had up in the past or shall 
have up in the future. In the Unitarian scheme of 
things there is opportunity to study resolutions in ad- 
vance of the meetings and to debate them at round 
table discussions in connection with the May meetings. 

Everything connected with the meeting is well 
organized, highly efficient and most interesting, but 
in these respects we cannot give the Unitarians a 
higher mark than the Universalists. 

Taking much longer for our business, we Uni- 
versalists at times may strike a higher level of dramatic 
interest and at other times sink to greater depths. 

We sometimes are tempted to say of the Uni- 
tarians that ‘“‘the powers that be” hold all things in 
their hands with a strong grasp. But at the recent 
meeting one could not fail to be impressed by the 
punctilious regard for the rights of even the humblest 
or most obscure delegate. If the votes in the main 
were overwhelming, it was because the vast majority 
so willed it. 

We hear complaints sometimes about the power 
of finance committees, but in these days who wants 
the job, and what organizations have better finance 
committees than the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Convention? 

There was no contest over offices at the Unitarian 
meeting. The administration was most warmly en- 
dorsed, but there was much merriment over the fact 
that so large a number of Unitarians lost their vote by 
voting improperly. 

During the week Sydney Snow in the anniversary 
sermon struck a high level. President Wriston of 
Brown in the big meeting of the Fellowship for Social 
Justice made one of the best addresses (as we said) 
or one of the worst addresses (as Caldecott is alleged 
to have said), and Berle in the Ware lecture made an 
important contribution. 


Interest naturally centered in the brilliant, ag- 
gressive president of the A. U. A., who in his prayer 
on Sunday night was like one of the old Covenanters. 
facing a world crisis, and in his annual address on 
Thursday was a leader who raised a standard of world. 
service to which all of us may repair. 


* * 


KING ALBERT AND KING LEOPOLD 


ING ALBERT of the Belgians was a knightly 
figure. Not at all brilliant mentally, solid in 
attainments, slow moving by nature, he was. 

blessed with more than usual common sense and a high 
regard for the value of a plighted word. He made not. 
the slightest distinction between a nation and an 
individual in the matter of the moral law. As to re- 
ligion, he was a liberal Catholic, vastly more liberal 
than some of the priests, but not more liberal than 
many other priests and a large section of the popula- 
tion of his country. He was an upright man, honest, 
loyal, determined to be a servant of all his people and 
to promote friendly relations with all nations, with 
Germany as much as with France and England. 

Then came 1914, with a chance to sell out to 
Germany if he would but consent to give her free 
passage over Belgium to attack France. It seems that 
his country had agreed in advance never to do such a 
thing, and although Albert knew the price that he 
must pay and the sacrifices that would be involved for 
his people, he went into the Parliament, August 4, 
1914, called for rejection of German demands, and 
then said simply: “I have faith in our destinies. A 
nation which defends itself commands the respect of 
all. God will be with us in a just cause.” 

“So you have lost all,” said the Kaiser to him in 
a cartoon of the time which showed the two monarchs 
looking out over the destroyed areas of Belgium. 
And the reply of Albert was, “All but my soul.’”’ Apoc- 
ryphal though the conversation was, it revealed the 
truth. 

By the valor and endurance of her soldiers and 
her people, and the help of England, France, Italy, 
and the United States, Belgium was freed. 

Back into Bruges, then into Ghent and then into 
Brussels, rode Albert and Elizabeth, like figures out 
of medieval chivalry, at the head of their troops and 
attended by Prince Leopold, Princess Marie José and 
Prince Charlie. The scenes were unforgettable. The 
emotion was indescribable. Belgium once again was 
free. The king had come home. 

Now, by a fate as cruel and mocking as any in 
history, that young prince, a king of thirty-nine years, 
is put into the record with a name as blackened as that 
of his father was glorious. We are glad to see that 
responsible men like Winston Churchill suspend judg- 
ment “until we have the facts.”’ But we have some 
facts: he surrendered, he left his allies in the lurch and 
he left open a flank that he was set to defend and by 
so doing exposed a magnificent army to destructive 
attack. . 

Whether he was a traitor or a merciful man or a 
weak man may be seen more clearly later, but the 
light of burning towns of his own country and the 
British and French dead give some rou all the 
light they want. 
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His place in history will not be a glorious one. 
Death at the head of his troops would have been a 
much kinder fate. We believe him to be man enough 
to know that he has drunk of a bitter cup. 


* * 


A FIVE-YEAR TERM FOR MEN OVER FIFTY 


R. FREDERICK M. ELIOT, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, is working 
actively on the problem of the minister whom 

parishes will not call because of his age. 

This means to him the competent men and not the 
failures. 

For the parishes there is this to be said: They 
do not feel that they should be saddled with the prob- 
lem of a man who has become too old to work and who 
has nothing to live on. They rightly regard that as a 
denominational problem. Many times they would 
call a man if it were not for the fear that in a few 
years he might be their own problem. 

Doctor Eliot would deal with this by fixing a five- 
year term for men over fifty. This would help the 
older men to get jobs and it would help parishes to 
make use of the service of experienced ministers. 

The fact is that some of the most brilliant and 
constructive work of the Christian Church is being 
done today by ministers between fifty and seventy 
years of age, and even older. It is doubtful if there is 
any profession in which experience counts more than 
in the ministry. In the opinion of competent observers, 
part of the weakness of the Church can be traced to 
the fear of using the best men because they are old. 

Our own church authorities may well give some 
attention to this important matter. 

* * 


“WHEN SAW WE THEE”’ 


HEN saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? 
or thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we 
thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 

clothed thee? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and 
came unto thee? 

The majestic words of the Gospel of Saint Mat- 
thew, fraught with associations of service through 
nineteen centuries, fall upon our ears today with poign- 
ant power as we think of suffering unparalleled in 
modern history and of relief projected upon a gi- 
gantic scale. 

We must have our part in it. Our government 
must have its part. We must do it now. 

Massed in southern France, to mention but one 
area, are hundreds of thousands of people in need of 
food, clothing, medical care, shelter—all the elemental 
human needs. They are among the most highly 
civilized peoples of the globe, all the way from peasants 
to savants. 

Only the power of government can undertake this 
relief on a scale commensurate with the need and in 
the time at our disposal, and we should see to it that 
an appropriation for food and clothing is made at 
once and that ships full of our surpluses are started 
overseas promptly. 

An American organization, always ready, always 
with a reserve fund for quick action in a disaster, is the 
American Red Cross. It is already in France, but 


even our mighty Red Cross, helped, by other Red 
Cross societies, never has had to face human misery on 
the scale that we find today. The twenty million 
dollars that the Red Cross asks for ought to be, and we 
believe will be, subscribed in a hurry. That is one 
way to help. 

But we as a body of Christians must do our part 
to bring the situation to the attention of people, to 
stir their imaginations, not by any lurid exaggeration, 
but by clearcut, simple statement of facts, and to 
provide channels for the help to flow naturally to its 
goal. 


* * 


SEND HELP QUICKLY 


ECRETARY HULL has pointed the way in re- 
laxing neutrality regulations so that American 
pilots can fly airplanes destined for France and 

Britain to jumping off points on the coast of Canada. 
Now every other agency of our government should co- 
operate, even to modifying our laws, where necessary, 
to see to it that guns, munitions, planes, shoes, clothing, 
food, ships, everything that the nations fighting Hitler 
need, is sent at once. 

We can make out a case for this action on ideolog- 
ical grounds, on economic grounds, on selfish grounds, 
on unselfish grounds, and on religious grounds. 

Let our theorists howl over this if they must. 
When truth is on the scaffold and wrong is on the 
throne, it is quite true that the scaffold sways the 
future, and it is everlastingly true that “behind the 
dim unknown, standeth God within the shadow keep- 
ing watch above His own,” but it is also true that He 
has slight use for the scaffold and the wrong or for 
those who create them, or for those who by do-nothing 
policies let them work their deadly mischief. 

A Perfect Deity in our humble judgment has 
patience and He has perspective. He can see a 
thousand years as one day, but He prefers that one 
day used to oppose oppression and wrong, to vindicate 
justice and freedom, and not only is He going to punish 
the wrongdoers but the non-doers as well. 

Weare sorry that the mass of our people are wak- 
ing up only because of fear, but if fear is all that will 
rouse them let it be fear. If hell is all that will convict 
of sin, let it be hell as long as they are convicted of sin. 

China was too far away for us to see that we are 
our brothers’ keepers, but the tragic plight of France, 
England, Holland, Belgium and Norway is another 
story. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

The fellows who want to loot the Treasury for 
themselves under the guise of pensions or what not 
are on the job night and day and every day, but the 
good government forces give a day or two to the 
matter now and then. 


Strange as it may seem, the American Bible So- 
ciety tells us that Bibles are going into China in tons 
and that orders for large numbers are unfilled. 


We do not need philosophizing about the nature 
of force, but we do need a clearcut distinction between 
right and wrong use of force. 
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Information Please 


Edwin C. Broome 


N one sense, this article applies to the urban 
churches in our fellowship only; in another sense, 
it applies to all our churches. 

In my particular state, investigation has shown 
that about 55 percent of the children in our Sunday 
schools are from non-Universalist families. Large as 
this percentage is, it would be considerably larger if 
we were to eliminate a rural church with its 100 per- 
cent Universalist children. Many of our churches are 
in communities which have changed their character 
entirely in the past few years. They are downtown 
churches, the majority of whose members come for a 
considerable distance to attend services of worship 
and the other functions of the church. In many cases, 
such members dwelling at a distance are really “hardy 
annuals” who attend only at Easter, but maintain 
their membership, pay their pledges, and keep a 
nominal affiliation with the church. For the rest of 
the year they attend a neighborhood church, regard- 
less of denomination—Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal. 
The children of these families are actively affiliated 
with the neighborhood Sunday schools, and it is clear 
that in the course of time they will become members 
of those churches; the grim reaper will thin our own 
ranks, and none will be there to take the places that 
are empty. 


Were it not for this saving 55 percent, the picture — 


would be dark indeed, but this 55 percent constitutes 
a saving grace for our downtown churches. The 
parents and members of the families of these children 
represent potential Universalists, regardless of their 
origin. What type of people are they? In one Sunday 
school there is a large group of Armenian children, 
there are some Greeks in another, while Polish and 
other first-generation Americans complete the picture. 
Yes, these people represent potential Universalist 
members for our churches. They should be cultivated 
and made interested in the work of the church; the 
church should reach out and bring them in, and serve 
them in all possible ways. 

Yet there is another side of this picture. Let us 
assume that a reasonable proportion of such people 
could be interested in our church, and would become 
regular supporting members of it. They would bring 
with them varied heritages and varied ideologies of 
the church as a whole. They would know nothing of 
the Universalist Church, little if anything of its back- 
ground, and probably nothing at all of its present 
problems. In spite of this, under our congregational 
system of church government, they would have the 
right to vote on all matters pertaining to the church’s 
policies: the minister, the investment and care of funds, 
the relationship of the church to the General and 
State Convention, the immediate and daily problems 
which every organization has to meet and upon which 
it must decide. In short, we should have a completely 
uninformed laity. 

We are not raising up straw men or non-existent 
bogeys. ‘This is the case in certain of our churches, 
and they are suffering as a result. 

In view of this situation, it would appear that two 


courses were open. The first is that which is too fre- 
quently taken. We can ignore these people, make no 
attempt to interest them, and continue as we are. 
The conditions in our Sunday schools indicate, how- 
ever, that we shall face a rapidly declining constitu- 
ency of our ‘real Universalists,’’ and eventual ex- 
tinction, or a church which has become the private 
chapel of a few elderly people who are in all probability 
unable to support a minister. This course is open, 
but it leads to denominational suicide. 

The other course is to seek out these people, and 
bring them in. This is the only obvious thing to do 
if our church is to live in certain communities where a 
changing population has brought with it serious prob- 
lems to be faced. 

The congregational form of government assumes 
certain things about its people. In the first place, it 
assumes that the people are informed regarding the 
problems with which they are attempting to wrestle 
and solve in a democratic and congregational fashion. 
Congregationalism, as a form of church government, 
was particularly strong in early New England. In 
order to understand this situation, we must recognize 
that conditions were very different at that time than 
they are at the present. Small rural communities, 
each with its church, the center of its community life 
and worship, are very different from large urban cen- 
ters with a constantly shifting population. Religion, 
and the work of the church, assumed a larger propor- 
tion of the daily life of people in earlier times than it 
does today. When a congregational group met for 
religious purposes, the people were in a position to 
know whereof they spoke, to know the theological, 
doctrinal, organizational and ministerial functions of 
the church; today this is not the case. A new minister 
was called when people who had had long experience 
in every detail of the church’s work had determined 
prayerfully, and after mature and informed considera- 
tion, to do so. The laity who had the governing of 
the church in their keeping and care were informed 
about it in a sense that our people today are not. 

This situation has changed materially in the past 
generation. It may be significant that this same 
period of time is that in which the decrease in effec- 
tiveness and in the constituency of the Universalist 
Church has taken place. We have held fast to the 
democratic principles which are our rightful heritage, 
and the congregational form of church government 
is today as much a part of what we mean by Univer- 
salism as is the memory of John Murray, and the be- 
lief in universal salvation. A change in our form 
of church government, while perhaps the best long- 
run policy, would have far-reaching consequences 
which at this time would be serious in character and 
extremely disturbing to a church which is undergoing 
a crisis in its existence. Anything of this sort can 
hardly be contemplated at this time. 

On the other hand, if the congregational form of 
church government is to succeed in the present day, it 
must be maintained by an informed laity. Looking 
out over our state, we find that the percentage of 
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Universalists who subscribe to The Christian Leader, 
for example, is woefully small, while considerably 
less than 37 percent of the members of the respective 
boards of trustees receive this publication in their 
homes. The percentage of Universalists who are 
definitely familiar with the facts of Dr. Cummins’ 
report and the “Four Year Plan’ is infinitesimally 
small. The Christian Leader, and particularly the 
policy of the General Superintendent, are vital for the 
understanding of the problems our Church is facing. 
It is difficult to find a major decision which any church 
must make today—change of site, problems arising 
from changed communities, finances, calling a new 
minister, contributions to the General Convention, 
the work of the State Convention, and we could con- 
tinue this list indefinitely—which does not tie in 
with the present policies of the General Convention. 
Yet how many people are familiar and really under- 
stand them? The changed place which the church 
occupies in the hearts of its people today must be 
taken in consideration. 

What we need is an informed laity. Democracy 
to succeed must have behind it an informed con- 
stituency which is in a position to make informed de- 
cisions and to use educated judgment. 

Let us draw the picture of a typical urban church. 
This might apply anywhere, and is a general picture, 
not that of any specific church. The community has 
changed entirely. Where once people of American 
stock, potential, and usually active, Universalist 
people, lived, now are to be found Jewish, Roman 
Catholic and immigrant folks belonging to national 
churches. The church was built many years ago to 
accommodate a congregation of about six hundred. 
A plant of this size must be supported now by a rem- 
nant of about fifty people who are still active. Of 
these fifty, perhaps ten will eventually be replaced by 
their own children or grandchildren. Finances are in 
a bad condition; the church is self-supporting now be- 
cause its members are drawing upon the principal of 
invested funds to meet an unbalanced budget. Ob- 
viously, this cannot last forever. What is to be done? 
It does not require much imagination to see that such 
a decision must be made in the light of the denomina- 
tion as a whole. This requires an informed laity. 
Should the church sell out if possible and rebuild else- 
where? If so, where would it build? Is the com- 
munity chosen for the new venture one that is full of 
Catholics, for example? Is business good or bad? 
Has there ever been a Universalist movement in this 
new community before? What was its fate? Ques- 
tions of this type are absolutely vital in making any 
decision, and information must be had. Perhaps it 
is better for the church to stay where it is. Is fed- 
eration with a near-by Universalist church possible? 
What is the policy of the General Convention in this 
regard? How does the success or failure, the continu- 
ance or end, of this particular Universalist church 
affect the denomination as a whole? What is the ob- 
vious result of doing nothing about the situation? 
All these questions must be answered, and the answer 
known by all who have the right to vote on the final 
decision. This is what we mean by an informed laity. 
This informed laity must look upon their problems 
as problems that are not independent of those of the 
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entire denomination, but part of the\whole denomina- 
Perhaps the best solution would be for the 
church to disband, and assign the proceeds to general 
missionary purposes of the denomination at large. 
Can an uninformed laity, who knows neither The 
Christian Leader nor Dr. Cummins’ report and policies, 
answer these questions? 

The minister may know what should be done, 
probably he does, but he has no vote; he can only rec- 
ommend, and his well-thought-out recommendation, 
based in many cases on years of experience in the de- 
nomination and with the particular church, must 
meet the opposition not of informed objection, but of 
uninformed sentiment. This condition is unfortu- 
nately widespread in our churches. 

A church government which is based upon author- 
itarian principles would have no difficulty in coping 
with such a situation as we have outlined. We area 
democratic, congregational body, and in view of this 
fact, an informed laity is absolutely essential. An 
uninformed voting constituency leads only to chaos. 

What can be done about the situation? One 
thing which is absolutely essential is the establishment 
in every church of confirmation classes the purpose of 
which is to instruct people seeking to be united with 
the church. This is done in several “authoritarian” 
churches, with uniform success; how much more is it 
essential in churches based upon democratic principle! 
Even if these classes were confined to new people com- 
ing into our churches, the situation could be corrected 
within a few years. A person seeking admission to a 
Universalist church should be obliged to know some- 
thing of the history, present policies, problems, and 
programs of the Universalist Church. He should be 
able to see the Universalist Church over against the 
modern scene. This can be accomplished if we con- 
fine ourselves to new members, even those coming by 
letter from another Universalist church. They should 
pass a formal examination on the Universalist Church 
before they have a right to vote on the policies of their 
church. Even.a college fraternity requires this; how 
much more should a church require it! 

Our present laity must be willing to listen to ex- 
pert advice. Our denomination is facing a crisis today 
for the reason that in the past we have refused to listen 
to expert advice, and to act upon it. Classes could be 
established to assist the present members of our church 
in dealing with the problems of the church, and in 
familiarizing themselves with the denomination as a 
whole. This would not limit our cherished freedom 
and independence, but would give it meaning and 
richness, which would lead not to denominational ex- 
tinction, but to strength and increase in wisdom and 
favor of God and man. 

* * * 


SUMMER INSTITUTES AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

“Building Democracy” is the theme for the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress to be held July 6 to 20 on the beautiful 
country campus of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Lectures 
and discussions on economic and political issues. Recreation. 
Open to men and women of all vocations. Peter H. Odegard, 
professor of politics at Amherst College, is faculty head. Henry 
E. Warren, president of Warren Telechron Company, is the 
elected head of the institute. Write for program to Dorothy P. 
Hill, Director, Wellesley, Mass. 
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A Reply to Carleton Fisher 


Robert Cummins 


ARLETON FISHER, in his article entitled ‘“Mov- 
ing Forward—to What?” (June Ist issue), 
warns us to give “serious consideration to the 

ends we have in view.” He deserves praise, for he has 
written well, but I trust he does not imply that our 
Forward Together Program has not had serious con- 
sideration given it. Many minds and many hearts 
devoted fourteen months to the setting up of the 
Program’s four objectives. One thousand Univer- 
salists from all over the country rose to their feet on 
the floor of the Hotel Mayflower’s ballroom in Wash- 
ington last October and unanimously voiced their 
determination to put it into force. 

He asks if there is not danger in emphasizing de- 
nominational loyalty, and insists that the more im- 
portant thing is to do something more than others are 
doing. Universalists should both be and do more than 
others. I agree. But it seems to me that one of the 
best means of attaining this ideal is to rear a spiritually 
mature people who recognize their togetherness in a 
common mission. And as for our “denomination- 
alism,” I am shocked at our lack of it. In any case, 
an emphasis upon denominationalism in no way pre- 
cludes our working whole-heartedly with other de- 
nominations. Our strength can be far greater when 
we come together as distinct denominations, uniting 
in the same enterprise. Universalism, by its very 
nature, 7s undenominational. That is, it is inclusive 
in its fellowship, and it is inclusive in a spirit that 
stands whole poles away from mere tolerance. Univer- 
salism needs Universalzsts—needs them bound to- 
gether in a strong and virile Church. Religion needs 
its essential 2nstruwment. ; 

He then emphasizes, by citing what happened in 
Spain, that the Church must not look too much to her 
own welfare but to the welfare of “‘the people.” That 
is as it should be, but does Mr. Fisher infer there is a 
similarity between pre-Revolution Spanish Catholi- 
cism and the 1940 Universalism of America? I know 
the denominations fairly well and I know of no group 
of officials in any one of them more devoted to the 
welfare of a people than the ministerial and lay of- 
ficials who have been delegated to serve Universalists; 
and I know of no Church so devoted as is ours to stress- 
ing the worth of the individual. For our size, we do a 
pretty admirable job in the way of ‘“‘works projects.” 
It ts important to visit the widows and the fatherless 
in their affliction, but it is also important to have a 
qualified visitor. 

He says we cannot make the Universalist Church 
grow by “concocting all sorts of promotional schemes.” 
He is right again, but what and whom is he shooting 
at? No program of the General Convention or any of 
its auxiliaries is a “‘scheme”’ to promote the Church. 
We strive to develop programs which we hope may be 
helpful in enabling a local church and its minister 
t 9 serve the needs of their community better. 

He speaks of ‘‘the vagueness which characterizes 
the nature of our present Forward Together move- 
ment,’’ and wants to know if we are setting out to 
build more of the same kind of churches or are we go- 


ing to see to it that the ones to be started shall be 
truly “heretical.’’ I can only answer that I do not 
know exactly how the new ones will turn out (minis- 
ters and people are uncertain quantities). We are 
convinced that the world needs Universalism and that 
Universalism needs a Church. Therefore, better and 
more Universalist churches. I must remind Mr. 
Fisher that ours happens to be a free Church and a free 
pulpit. One church and one minister may be “‘hereti- 
cal,”’ while others may not be (according to Mr. 
Fisher’s appraisal). . 

He questions the wisdom of closing out our work 
at one point and starting anew at a point which ap- 
pears to be more promising. He wants to know the 
criteria for measuring the “‘effectiveness’’ we are after. 
He says what is needed is “service to humanity, no 
matter what the cost,’’ and that we must “practice 
what we preach.”’ Then he offers a solution: “away 
from denominationalism” and ‘‘pour a significant por- 
tion of our money into one project.’”’ Ever since I 
first came to know the Universalist Church I have 
been of the opinion that we have scattered our fire too 
generally and that so small a Church as ours should do 
a few things well. During the last two years I have 
reiterated this early opinion as my firm conviction. 
That is one of the many good reasons for our surveys. 
We wish to take stock. It is hoped that the findings 
will be enlightening. We have wanted our people to 
think about what they are doing and why. And as for 
Mr. Fisher’s “one project,” I can only suspect the lack 
of knowledge on his part of our several organizations 
and the many projects sponsored by them. I must 
confess that if but one is to be selected from among 
them, it will take a more dictatorial Superintendent 
than I to convince the Universalists who are vitally 
interested in certain of our projects that they are to 
give up their own and center on Mr. Fisher’s ‘‘one.” 
I thoroughly agree with him that we need to “‘practice 
what we preach,” and I add that this should go as well 
for those of us who are ministers, but I must say that 
his “service to humanity’”’ seems about as vague to 
me as our Forward Together movement does to 
him. 

No; the Forward Together Program is not de- 
signed to “save our Church.” It is designed to 
achieve just exactly what Mr. Fisher very rightly 
wishes to see achieved, namely, “‘intense, consecrated, 
daring devotion to meeting the crying needs of our 
fellowmen,” and a Universalist minister, both by na- 
ture and by training, should understand what is ex- 
pected of him if this high hope is to be realized. It 
should not be necessary for him to be given a pattern 
with all the i’s dotted and t’s crossed. Asa Universal- 
ist minister, he should know that pattern. 

Permit me a final word. We are striving to work 
toward the objectives adopted by the most authorita- 
tive body of our Church. Those objectives need to be 
discussed by all our people in all our churches. I must 
urge, however, that there be no further accusations 
that ‘‘Headquarters” is busy promoting some scheme. 
Everything thus far achieved in the Forward Together 
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Program will stand the full light of examination. I, 
personally, make no apology for what has been or is 
being done. We who have been chosen to positions of 


These are difficult 


leadership are doing our utmost. 
If we 


days at best. Do give us a chance to succeed. 
do not, then choose more wisely the next time. 


Possessions 
Phillips L. Thayer 


N a very old letter I found this statement, “‘We are 
children of God and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God.” : 

I should like to have you consider these words 
and think what they imply. It is a remarkable state- 
ment, especially when one considers the author. He 
was a poor man, that is, poor as the world measures 
wealth. He spent his time preaching and teaching. 
Whenever he entered into a city he sought out the 
street of the tentmaker, for that was his trade. He 
gave as much time as possible to his missionary work, 
plying his trade only long enough to supply his meager 
wants. The people to whom he preached were poor, 
that is, most of them were. They were artisans and 
servants at the beck and call of their masters and 
many of them were slaves who could not call their 
bodies their own. Yet here was the good news which 
Paul proclaimed to them, “We are children of God and 
if children then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” 

If these words were true when Paul wrote them, and 
if they were true of those to whom he wrote, they are 
equally true today and of the people of today. We are 
also children of God and heirs. Ours is the right to 
the universe and everything that is in it. Everyone 
has a right to enough food, clothing and shelter. 
These are the necessities of life and we have a divine 
right to them. We also have a divine right to more 
than the necessities of life, for we are children of God. 

In that interesting story of our childhood days, 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” the author tells of two 
boys born on the same day, one in the palace and the 
other in a poor section of the city. However different 
their circumstances of birth, the two children looked 
exactly alike. One day the poor boy passed the palace 
gates as the prince stood looking out. In that true 
spirit of fraternity which exists among children, the 
prince invited the other to come in and play with him. 
Children are truly democratic until they have been 
indoctrinated by their elders. As these two played 
together they exchanged their clothes. The guards dis- 
covered them and drove the real prince out, supposing 
the well-dressed boy to be the prince. How often we 
judge solely by outward appearances. So it happened 
that the little prince wandered desolately through the 
country, always insisting that he was the heir to the 
kingdom. After many experiences his claims were 
finally justified. 

Paul would have us believe that we, like the prince, 
are the true heirs of all the good things of life. His 
claim is thatall menare children of God, and heirs, and 
that none should be kept out of his inheritance. 

What is it that we are heirs to? Let the Psalmist 
tell us as we find it in the 24th Psalm. “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the world and they 
that dwell therein.’”” The earth, the stars, the living 
things on the earth, all these things are ours. There 


is only one condition attached, and that is that we be 
guided by the spirit of God. ‘“‘As many as are led by 
the spirit of God, the same are the sons of God.” Paul 
puts it this way, “The spirit beareth witness to our 
spirit that we are children of God.”’ Thus those that 
act in the spirit are heirs. These are the meek that shall 
inherit the earth. Those possessed of the spirit of 
greed and selfishness and false pride possess only that 
which they can clutch in their grasping hands. 

John Kendrick Bangs wrote a story about a little 
boy who one night cried for the moon. His father, a 
wise and understanding parent, said: “‘All right, you 
may have the moon; only you must not be selfish with 
it. The best place to keep it is up there in the sky 
where it will give you light in the night time. And, of 
course, you will want your moon to give light to your 
mother and father also. Yes, you may have the 
moon; but if you are ever selfish about it you cannot 
have it. It will belong to someone else who will not be 
selfish.” 

One day the lad wanted the ocean. The father 
said: ‘“You can have the ocean, only you must not be 
selfish with it and carry it away and bottle it up. It 
would not be interesting if there were not ships sailing 
on it to bring us tea and coffee and bananas, if there 
were no fishing boats to sail upon it. Your ocean will 
be best where it is.” 

And when the lad wanted a great forest and a 
mountain, the father gave them to him; until by and 
by the boy owned the whole universe. The only con- 
dition of ownership was that he must share his pos- 
sessions with others. 

All things are ours as children of God, only we 
must try not to be greedy and selfish. We must share 
these things with others who are also children of God. 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and 
we are His children and heirs endowed with a capacity 
of enjoyment and appreciation. 

There isalso the gift of beauty that is ours as heirs 
of God. The soft colors that linger in the west when 
the sun has set, the glory and the glow that presage 
the dawn in the east, the beauty of the night when the 
heavens are dotted with thousands of stars, and the 
beauty that is the spring, the summer, the autumn and 
the winter—all ours to appreciate and enjoy. It is the 
free gift of God to His children. 

All the universe may be ours and we may have a 
sense of appreciation of it all; yet, if we have no one 
with whom to share these things, a great part of their 
value is lost. There is a pleasure and a peace of soul 
that comes to one standing in the presence of the 
beautiful. But the fullness of joy comes when we share 
that beauty with some understanding companion. 
The greatest inheritance of a child of God is the ability 
to share with the other children. The sense of brother- 
hood with men is the crown of our heredity. Not only 
is the earth the Lord’s, but those who dwell therein. 
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Once I heard of a man who visited a small mining 
camp in the West. A minister came to see the visitor 
at his hotel and began to bewail his fate. He was 
homesick, he said, for the East. He complained that 
the people were coarse and uneducated. They lived in 
dirty, tumble-down shacks. No one was really inter- 
ested in the things he was interested in. He couldn’t 
find among these people the intellectual companion- 
ship that he desired. 

The visitor a short time later met the other min- 
ister of the town and began to sympathize with him. 
“Don’t waste your sympathy on me,” said the min- 
ister. ‘‘These people are uneducated, as you say, so 
much the more need for me. They are coarse; but as 
soon as you understand them you find back of their 
rough exterior that they are the finest people on 
earth—-generous, kindly, sympathetic folk. Don’t 
waste your time sympathizing with me for I love these 
people.” 

I know nothing of the salary of this man; but this 
I know, he was rich. He owns the whole community 
because of his spirit. Here was a true son of God, 
and as such he had inherited the earth and all that 
dwelt therein. 

The only price for such things is appreciation, 
sympathy and a full heart to enjoy it all. All that is 
required is that we be sons of God, sons of God as 
Jesus was. Striving to be sons of God as Jesus was 


reminds me of a little poem that I came upon some 
time ago and which I tacked up on my desk where I 
might see it every day. It was written by George 
Small. 

I read 

In a book 

That a man called 

Christ 

Went about doing good. 

It is very disconcerting 

To me 

That I am so easily 

Satisfied 

With just 

Going about. 


This great son of God, without so much as a 
place to lay his head—without money in his purse— 
without knowing where the next meal was to come 
from—was the richest man that ever lived. Enjoying 
the fullness of beauty which he found about him and 
of which he so often talked, loving the people among 
whom he lived and worked, he fulfilled his sonship by 
a complete trust in his Father God. His life is for us 
an example of divine sonship that should be ours if 
we would have life and have it abundantly. 

“The spirit himself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God; and if children 
then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.”’ 


Let Us Be Real about the Spiritual — II 


Horace Westwood 


NE finds it terribly hard to be real about the 
“spiritual” in days like these. As I write one 
of the most terrific battles in all history rages. 

The events of the next few days may determine the 
fate of Europe and Western civilization for the next 
thousand years. For the moment all talk about 
spiritual forces seems totally unrealistic, for brute force 
is meeting brute force, and it appears that the outcome 
for the future depends upon sheer physical power, 
upon mechanized weapons, fighting planes and sub- 
marines. 

Yet never was it more evident that behind sheer 
physical power spiritual forces are at work and that 
these will determine the final issue. 

By common usage we have come to associate the 
spiritual with the good. But when we consider 
“spiritual” etymologically, it does not necessarily 
follow that it is always the good. The stark, naked 
and horrible fact with which the world is confronted 
today is that there are such realities as evil spiritual 
powers. St. Paul saw this very clearly when he wrote 
about waging combat against “spiritual hosts of 
wickedness.”” The war is a manifestation of this 
frightful truth, for the most realistic thing about it is 
that titanic unseen forces are engaged in battle upon 
the physical plane. 

Behind every weapon is spirit. Every machine 
gun and bomb, ev tank and plane, every fort and 
submarine, expresses the invisible will of man. The 
“will to power,” the desire for dominion, the lust of 
imperialism, the philosophy of “blood and soil,’”’ and 
the doctrine of the superior race have become incarnate 


in the struggle for supremacy and are revealed in 
armies of flesh and blood. And those who oppose 
them in the name of democracy and freedom and on 
behalf of a secure and peaceful habitation, likewise 
are giving physical expression to invisible desire. 
Of course, the recognition of this does not imply that 
one is naively committed to the proposition that all 
the good is on one side and all the evil on the other. 
It is simply an appreciation of the truth that in its 
ultimate origins the war is spiritual in nature and 
that physical combat symbolizes and renders visible 
that which has first of all existed in an invisible realm. 
Perhaps this furnishes a clue to what we mean by 
the “spiritual.’’ Carried to its logical conclusion it 
drives home the fact that the spiritual interpretation 
of history is inescapable. This does not deny the 
truth within the “economic,” ‘‘geographic,’’ “‘deter- 
ministic’”’ and other interpretations of history. It 
simply means that behind the truth within these in- 
terpretations is the unseen realm of hunger and desire, 
of ideas and psychological motivation. In the totality 
of its aspects the term “spiritual,” therefore, is the 
ensign and symbol of the “unseen.’”’ The evolution 
of society and the historical process reveal ‘‘invisibili- 
ties’’—both evil and good—becoming flesh. 
Approached in this manner, it becomes evident 
that the spiritual factors are the most real factors in 
the life of man, and, from this angle, the Church is 
engaged in the most realistic enterprise in history. 
Moreover, it becomes clearly manifest that the Church 
is the most fundamental of all our social institutions. 
Furthermore, upon the success or failure of the Church 
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in its mission depends the future of civilization. For 
the function of the Church is primary. It deals with 
the “root”? motives of men. Its task is seminal. It 
is concerned with the ‘‘seed”’ ideas out of which all 
deeds and institutions grow; with the shaping of those 
unseen factors of which the life of the race in all its 
aspects is a visible expression. Therefore, the spiritual 
cannot be regarded as divorced from life and ex- 
perience, nor can it be successfully contended that 
it is unrelated to the present world situation. The 
sad and ugly truth is that society is spiritually sick 
and this sickness is the most basic fact behind the 
social unrest of our time. War, revolution, nihilism, 
totalitarianism, suppression of liberty, authoritarian- 
ism, fascism, etc., are symptoms of the disease and not 
the disease itself. The Church should be physician, 
teacher, diagnostician and healer. For without the 
““nvisibilities’’ which represent its unique and dis- 
tinctive function, society will die of its malaise. No 
other institution can fulfill its task or ‘‘redeem the 
evil time.”’ 

All this, of course, should be self-evident. But 
because we have not thought clearly about the “‘spirit- 
ual” we have not only frequently neglected the primary 
function of the Church but have become confused. 
Thus much of our energy has been devoted to side 
issues and because we have not been sufficiently realis- 
tic about the meaning of our expressions we have been 
led astray. We have not realized that all that is'im- 
plied by religion and the unseen is at once the most 
terribly real and vital aspect of our civilization, and 
hence we have become sentimental and soft. It is for 
this reason that the term “‘spiritual’’ has often become 
a term of reproach. Once, however, we ourselves 
realize that we are dealing with the sternest and hard- 
est facts of our existence, and devote ourselves to the 
cultivation of those skills which will make the world 
outside realize this too, the reproach will be removed. 

Consider, for example, what lies behind what we 
regard as the basis of democracy, ““The state exists 
for man and not man for the state.’”’ How few of us 
realize that there is an interpretation of this to which 
every dictator would say ‘‘Amen!’”’ While they glorify 
the state, at the same time they emphasize the fact 
that the state depends upon a certain kind of man. 
‘Thus they devote all the machinery of the state to the 
production of a certain type. They, too, recognize 
that character is basic. Furthermore—and this is the 
secret of their power—they teach that in the glorifica- 
tion of the state, the individual also is glorified. Do 
not let us deceive ourselves about Mr. Hitler! Run- 
ning through his teaching is the appeal, “‘Follow me 
and ye shall find fullness of life! Follow me, and in 
the life of the Germanic race ye shall find a freedom ye 
have never known before!’’ Thus he exalts the obe- 
dient man, the disciplined man, the sacrificial man, 
the healthy man! However, how is it with us in our 
emphasis upon democracy? What kind of man is it 
for which the state exists? I submit that, with few 
exceptions, we have never really answered this ques- 
tion. We have extended the franchise but we have 
not enlarged the person. We have widened political 
rights but we have not exalted duty. We have raised 
the standards of living but we have not elevated the 
standard of life. We have spread the gospel of liberty 


but we have not developed the disciplines of freedom, 
without which liberty always perishes. We have 
condemned external authority but we have not em- 
phasized those principles without which there cannot 
be that inward authority which renders external 
authority unnecessary. We have never learned the 
lesson emphasized by David Garrick that ‘‘corrupted 
freemen are the worst of slaves.’”’ Of what value a 
society that exists for man unless we have a worthy 
ideal of the type of man for which society exists? How 
can a democratic society successfully compete with a 
totalitarian state unless it inculcates those values which 
make men worthy of freedom and which command 
their supreme loyalty? 

Perhaps our spiritual sickness lies in the fact that 
we have put the cart before the horse—and the 
Church is not free from guilt in this folly. As church- 
men—and rightly so—we have lent our aid to economic 
and social reform, emphasizing the necessity for ex- 
ternal, environmental change, but we have neglected 
the stern lesson implied in the words of Christ, “For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek; . . . . But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Thus we have fallen prey to the error of believing that 
by changing the forms and conditions of society we 
can change the man. Whereas the truth of the matter 
is that the most we can accomplish by changing ex- 
ternal conditions is to create that environment which 
makes it more possible for men to seek the good life. 
Do not imagine that I am deploring the Social Gospel; 
on the contrary, I glory in it. But I see its peril, in 
that it may cause us to neglect the hardest task of all, 
namely, the inculcation in the hearts of men of a love of 
those values which will make men want to change. More- 
over, we may never permanently alter society for the 
good of men unless we clarify what this good is and 
cause men to desire it supremely. For let us not 
overlook the fact that men can and will be just as 
selfish and seek to fulfill the lust for power under a 
democratic form of government as under any other. 

What then, in the light of this, do we mean by 
“spiritual development’’? 

We mean the search for, and the realization 
through methods of personal discipline, of those un- 
seen qualities which make for the type of man worthy 
of a free society and without which a free society is 
impossible. That is, we mean the pursuit of character 
values. 

What are these values? Among them we may 
enumerate “love of truth,’ “honesty in thought,” 
‘personal purity,” “sincerity,” “honor in personal 
relationships,” “‘justice in relation to one’s fellows,’ 
“ethics in business and industry,” “magnanimity and 
forbearance,” “‘kindness in judgment,” ‘‘tolerance,”’ 
“temperance,” “courage,” “perseverance,” “‘brotherly 
love’’—in short, the old-fashioned virtues. 

It will at once be asserted that this is nothing 
more than a return to the despised “rugged individ- 
ualism.”’ Well, I am not afraid of that; a little more 
of it in the present situation wouldn’t hurt in the 
least. It requires character and strength to fulfill 
these virtues, particularly in these days, and lack of 
them is part of our spiritual sickness. As a matter 
of fact, the more we move in the direction of the 
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collective life (and I for one welcome it) the greater 
the necessity for all that we mean by personal integ- 
rity, for individual responsibility and self-reliance are 
the vital breath of the socialized life, since independ- 
ence is the foundation of any true interdependence. 
Moreover, no man can really practice these virtues 
unless he sincerely holds the social point of view, and 
they are the very essence of the ideal of the democratic 
individual. 

It will also be asked, “Is this all?” Not by any 
means. These virtues are the fruit of the “life of 
the spirit” and this life in its ultimate reaches is de- 
pendent upon something more fundamental than we 
have mentioned in this article. There is a Larger Life 


of which the individual not only is a part, but of 
which he must know himself to be a part and without 
which he cannot attain. For the present, I simply 
mention it as “the function of the fact of God in per- 
sonal development.” Spiritual development can never 
be fully realized apart from this fact. Without the 
awareness of this fact the Church cannot fulfill its 
function. And I am persuaded that the possibility of 
this awareness is not only the sternest and most 
glorious fact of our experience, but the germinal 
truth in which dwells our collective salvation. In 
other words, here lies the cure for a spiritually 
sick society, also the source of our individual moral 
health. 


Unitarians in Annual Meeting Pledge Denomination 
to World Service 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


VERYTHING that one might expect in a char- 
acteristic gathering of Unitarians appeared at 
the one hundred and fifteenth annual session of 

the American Unitarian Association in Boston, May 
23, 1940. There was the beautiful movement of al- 
most perfect church machinery, cheering reports of 
departments, warnings of changes that would have 
to be made if contributions were not increased, de- 
bates of public questions, vociferous ‘‘noes’”’ where 
the mass of delegates was saying “‘yes,’’ illuminating 
unanimity at times where one has found bitter divi- 
sion in the past, great speeches, dull speeches, con- 
tradictory votes in quick succession, a lunatic fringe, 
and at the end a release of pent-up emotions and 
convictions concerning the European crisis that 
definitely put sectarianism in its place and said to 
the world, ““There is only one thing that counts just 
now and that is the victory of freedom and democ- 
racy, and there is only one work for the hour and that 
is helping our stricken kinsfolk across the seas.” 


How the Climax Was Reached 

In the dull gray light of a dark rainy afternoon, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot was finishing his annual ad- 
dress. It had been clean cut and forthright in setting 
forth denominational problems and plans, and a re- 
port of it is herein contained. Then he said in sub- 
stance: ‘“There is one other point. It deals wholly 
with thinking not of ourselves but of someone else. 
Over a year ago the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, when they learned of the threat 
hanging over Czechoslovakia, planned a ‘Unitarian 
Service Committee.’ Under the chairmanship of 
William Emerson and with Dr. Robert C. Dexter as 
executive director, that committee has been set up. 
It consists of men of great ability, fine experience and 
noble spirit. William Emerson, the chairman, is 
chairman of the faculty and dean of architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He hada 
noble record of service with the American Red Cross 
in the other world war. With him on the committee 
there are Seth T. Gano, vice chairman, a Boston 
business man, who was treasurer of the Commission 


for Service in Czechoslovakia, Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, now head of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, Alfred Whitman, head of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Boston and chairman of our Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia, Hon. Harold H. Bur- 
ton, mayor of Cleveland, Edward B. Welte of the 
First Boston Corporation, Mrs. Quincey Wright of 
Chicago, chairman of the Department of Government 
and Foreign Policy of the National League of Women 
Voters, Rev. J. Harry Hooper of the First Parish in 
Hingham, and Percival Brundage of Price, Water- 
house & Co., financial advisers, New York. The 
committee has invited Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
to go back to Europe, at least for the summer, to work 
especially for the 50,000 refugees from Czechoslovakia 
in France and, barring unforeseen obstacles, they 
will go. All of us here have been going through a long 
and difficult period of emotional tension. In this 
last month we have had a deep sense of outrage, of in- 
tense indignation against unspeakable outrage. You 
have been under the strain. I have been under the 
strain. When I heard that the Germans had taken 
beautiful Arnhem with all its association with free 
Christianity and liberal religion, and then had marched 
into Utrecht, when I saw Holland seized, Belgium 
seized, and the relentless march go on in all its savag- 
ery and no way to stop the outrage, I felt as you felt, 
helpless, torn and without any channel through which 
to express my convictions and my feeling. 

“Let me say to you that your Church is here to 
point a way. We offer you a way in which to express 
your feelings and your desire to do something. We 
are a long way off but we can help. The Unitarian 
Service Committee is a method by which all can help. 
I am here to report. I report that in my judgment 
the setting up of this kind of a Unitarian Service 
Committee is the most important event in our history 
in many years. In my judgment at least it is the most 
important Unitarian event in this century. Uni- 
tarians have talked about serving humanity. A great 
many have taken it out in talk. As a denomination 
we have done precious little. This committee now set 
up is to serve as our agency, and it gives us a magnif- 
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icent opportunity. I hope that through this agency the 
Unitarian churches of the country will find an outlet, 
find a sense of mission, find that they do believe what 
they profess. The Sharps are going. We must back 
them. If, in my brief time, the Unitarian churches 
can find that they live not for themselves but for man- 
kind, if they can prove again to the world as they have 
in the great days of the past, that to them good will 
and brotherhood are the cornerstones of their faith, 
men, some day, will look back on these years in which 
we are serving together and find that they have not 
been in vain.” 


Dr. Dexter’s Address 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter followed the president and 
made the report for the department of foreign rela- 
tions. Dr. and Mrs. Dexter have returned recently 
from a trip to Europe to survey the need and the pos- 
sibilities of service. Dr. Dexter expressed what all 
who come into contact with a great mass of human 
misery always feel. “I am inadequate. I cannot ex- 
press what I feel and believe,’ he said. “It is im- 
possible to convey to you what I have seen. Again 
and again on the trip Mrs. Dexter and I have asked 
ourselves ‘How can we make the people at home under- 
stand this suffering, this sorrow, these broken homes, 
this mass of helpless despairing people?’ We have 
gone at our task not in the negative spirit which pos- 
sesses so many at home and which asks first of all, 
‘How can we keep America out of war?’ but we have 
gone at it to discover what is happening to our friends 
overseas and where our Church can help best. Our 
visit was made easier because workers of the ability 
and spirit of Waitstill and Martha Sharp had been 
there. Said one banker, ‘If you come from the same 
organization that the Sharps came from, everything 
here is at your disposal.’ Everywhere that we traveled 
we found the most intense need, splendid organiza- 
tions attempting to deal with the need, but staggering 
under the load. Any help will count more now than 
at any other period of our lives. We met one of our 
ministers who told us the story of four months in an 
internment camp. We were in Holland before the 
great German drive and we found 5,000,000 refugees 
from other lands. Now there are all the others. 
Many are dead. Many are dying. Many can be 
saved. Our work is not only for those of our faith. 
It is for any group in difficulty to whom no one else 
is ministering. France is overrun by great armies, 
but her work for refugees within her borders goes on. 
Great Britain is battling for her life, but in her small 
area there are vastly more refugees than in all our 
wide stretching country. We saw the work of the 
Red Cross which is sending medical supplies, food and 
clothing. We studied the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
which is for prisoners of war, the work of the Y. W. 
C. A. for women and children, of the American Friends 
Service Committee, holding on still in Germany, but 
taking up work especially for Spanish children in 
France, and of the Polish Relief Committee. It gives 
one faith in human nature to see how all are holding 
on and helping those worse off than themselves. Our 
concern must be with the group that we helped before, 
the homeless, democratic Czechs of whom thousands 
and thousands are in desperate need in France.” 


Dr. Dexter closed with a graphic description of 
two Serbian refugees—both doctors, the man at the 
front, the woman, physically strong, giving three- 
quarters of a liter of her blood each week to the 
wounded. 

Then Sally Jean Powell, a little girl of the Welles- 
ley Hills Sunday school, in the parish of which Rev. 
Waitstill Sharp is the minister, came to the platform 
and in a few simple words brought an offering from 
her Sunday school for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. 

The collection which was then taken up amounted 
to $1,391.81 in pledges and cash. 


The Morning Session 


Dr. Eliot called the morning session to order 
and Dr. Abbot Peterson of Brookline conducted the 
devotional service. 

“Help us as a people,” he prayed, ‘‘to choose be- 
tween security and honor.” 

The Governor of the Commonwealth then ap- 
peared and everyone stood up. Dr. Eliot introduced 
the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall as a man with two 
claims to distinction: first, that he was ‘“‘the most 
popular governor that the Bay State ever had” and 
second, that he was a Unitarian. Governor Salton- 
stall spoke for 15 minutes upon the importance of 
religion for democratic institutions. ‘“‘We are met to- 
day,” he said, ‘‘to encourage the best side of our na- 
tures and to deepen our faith in Almighty God.” 
Closing he said: “I believe that the country will 
win in the end where the people are free to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of conscience rather 
than the country that substitutes the state for relig- 
ion.” 

Sanford Bates, moderator, then took the chair 
and brought a laugh with “I typically greet you in the 
midst of typically unusual weather.’ Mr. Bates pre- 
sided only in the morning, as he is president of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America which was holding its national 
convention in Boston. Apologizing for the apparent 
divided allegiance he said: ‘‘The division is more ap- 
parent than real. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is a generator of altruism. The Boys’ Clubs of 
America make channels for altruism.” Sanford Bates 
presided with sense and charm, full knowledge of the 
rules and an almost uncanny knowledge of when to 
stiffen up and when to relax a bit. Always he pushed 
things forward. There were many greetings and the 
reading had about it a poignant interest and feeling, 
for since the messages from Europe were sent, many 
of the cities from which they came had been overrun 
by the Germans or were in grave danger. One came 
from the International Association for Religious 
Freedom and Free Christianity whose offices are at 
Utrecht, Holland, and Utrecht fell the day after the 
message was sent. Unitarians of Great Britain, of 
Transylvania, of Hungary, of New Zealand, sent 
messages. 


Report of the Board of Directors 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president, as is the cus- 
tom, read the report of the board of directors of the 
Association. After telling of the meetings held, he 
said that 98 persons besides board members had 
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shared in the committee work of the board and that 
the ideal of large participation by Unitarians not on 
the board in the work of the board was being realized. 
At the board meetings there had been an average at- 
tendance of 28 out of 36 members. 

Of the new division of promotion and publicity he 
said: ‘“‘The Beacon Press has been liquidated. The 
publications now go out under the imprint of the 
A. U. A. The Christian Register has been taken up. 
We believe that it has been made an admirable means 
of communication within our fellowship as well as a 
journal of opinion with complete editorial freedom.” 
He outlined plans greatly to increase the use of the 
radio, spoke of the plan to combine the work of the 
department of social relations with the department of 
religious education and some of the work of the Uni- 
tarian Youth Commission into a new “Division of 
Education.” 

Another new division projected is one where the 
work of church extension and the department of the 
ministry would be put together. “The ideal,” the 
report went on, “is an organization, simple but flex- 
ible, where there are fewer highly paid executives and 
more young, junior executives.”’ 

He read the tribute of the board to the work of 
Waitstill and Martha Sharp in Europe, “brave and 
understanding.”” ‘“The board adds its tribute of 
appreciation and honor.’”’ He reported then on the 
- visit of Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter who “‘went to 
meet human needs in a world at war.” 

Other facts brought out were that the Whitney 
Homestead has been closed to save a heavy drain 
upon the treasury, and Pittsburgh has been chosen as 
the place of meeting for the biennial conference of 
1941. Finally the board commended ‘‘the wisdom 
and skill” of the executive officers. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Parker E. Marean read parts of the report of the 
treasurer and made explanations and comments. 
Significant facts were these: Contributions during the 
past year which from all sources amounted to $31,097.- 
58 had shown a slight increase. Bequests received 
were the smallest in many decades. The largest be- 
quest paid in during the year was $10,000 from the 
estate of the late Paul Revere Frothingham and it was 
added to the Unitarian Service Pension Fund. A 
generous layman has sent in $2,000 to be used in 
renovating the building at 25 Beacon Street. ‘The 
church equipment fund,” declared the treasurer, “‘is 
one of the most useful that we have. Many a church 
has been given a new coat of paint because of it.” 
Five hundred separate funds are held by the treasurer. 
The income from three and one-half millions is for 
special purposes such as publications, education, pen- 
sions, church extension, etc. The treasurer said that 
the Association welcomed such gifts but that the 
greatest need now was for unrestricted funds. The 
income from all funds had gone up slightly during 
the year and was .0404 on the investments. The 
budget for the new year, $195,000, was less than the 
present budget by $14,000 and would call for a capital 
expenditure of $9,000. He paid high tribute to the 
wisdom and devotion of the finance committee, of 
which Percy W. Gardner is chairman. 


General Business 


An amendment to the bylaws which makes it 
necessary to submit resolutions 42 days before the 
annual meeting instead of 28 was passed without de- 
bate. Dr. Ernest Caldecott withdrew his resolution 
which would have given the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice a seat on the board. 

Frederic H. Fay, chairman of the business com- 
mittee, gave notice of two new amendments to the by- 
laws, one adding a vice-president from the South- 
western states and the other clarifying the bylaw about 
regular quarterly meetings of the board. 

The American Unitarian Association, unlike 
many others, follows up the resolutions adopted at 
the previous session. Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
Uxbridge, secretary of the business committee, re- 
ported that several Unitarian churches had taken 
refugees to care for and that other matters dealt with 
in resolutions had been studied at summer confer- 
ences. He said that the Ministerial Union now had 
deskroom and regular office hours at 25 Beacon Street. 


Broad Tendencies in Church Work 


Frank C. Smith, Jr., of Worcester made an interim 
report for the Planning Commission. To this reporter 
it seemed especially intelligent and important. He 
said that church workers frequently are submerged 
by details and that they miss the major tendencies of 
their work. He said also that his commission was not 
surveying details of departmental and other church 
work but the broader aspects. As to the new policy 
of regional responsibility he said that it did not mean 
“regional decisions as to how funds from headquarters 
shall be spent,” but some responsibility for raising the 
funds. A more difficult point to make clear was that 
“centralization of executive authority is in no way in- 
compatible with regional responsibility.” In giving 
financial aid to local churches, it is the duty of the 
Association to see that it is used as wisely as pos- 
sible but also to conserve the independence of the 
church. ‘The grants,’ he said, “‘must be so used as 
not to justify the complaint that they are used to de- 
stroy freedom.” 

He suggested the possibility of a new policy for 
churches permanently on the list of those subsidized. 
Possibly they might be so designated. Possibly some 
of their rights in the Association might be taken from 
them. 

Finally Mr. Smith pointed out the difficulty of 
establishing new churches by remote control and de- 
clared that more responsibility might be put upon 
churches nearer the scene. 


Greetings and Resolutions 


There were the usual greetings sent to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention and to churches over- 
seas. The list of countries in which Unitarians have 
fraternal relations with religious bodies stretched 
around the world—to many countries in Europe, to 
the Philippines, to India. Messages were sent to three 
new churches in the fellowship: the People’s Church 
of Englewood, N. J., the First Unitarian Church of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Grosse Point church, in 
Michigan. 

The text of the resolutions proposed has been 
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printed and made available, so we shall simply report 
action. By unanimous vote The Christian Register 
was endorsed and support for it was urged. With some 
little delay which involved substituting English- 
speaking colonies for the United States, Unitarians 
were called upon to celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing, the 400th anniversary of the 
printing of the first book on the American continent 
and the 300th anniversary of the first book, a hymn- 
book, in the colonies. 

The policy of the Association toward aided 
churches brought on a confused discussion. The reso- 
lution sponsored by the division of church extension 
sought to set money free for new churches by survey- 
ing and classifying aided churches and by formulating 
“fa long-term policy.” This meant in time cutting 
some of them off the list. Rev. Ethelred Brown, a 
colored man, formerly in Jamaica, now pastor of a 
church in Harlem, N. Y., made an impassioned speech 
and offered an amendment which in substance said 
that “‘in addition to statistical results, the A. U. A. 
should give appropriate regard to the special religious 
needs of a community.” 

Rev. Herbert Higginbotham of Eugene, Ore., 
might have gained considerable support for an amend- 
ment that in order that the rights of congregations 
and ministers be fully protected a committee of five, 
from the Association and the Ministers’ Union, be 
appointed to confer with the officers deciding on aid to 
churches, but a series of speeches that he made hurt 
his cause. Rey. John O. Fisher of Framingham, Mass., 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Ia., and Rev. 
Lon Ray Call of the Western Unitarian Conference 
discussed the matter. Everything Higginbotham 
proposed was tossed out of the window. Call’s well- 
worded amendment was tossed out also by delegates 
who had got their blood up, and then Brown’s amend- 
ment was adopted by an enthusiastic vote. More 
. than the text of things, it seems, affects voting dele- 
gates. 

Resolution number four on security for ministers 
and others came to the delegates with the disap- 
proval of the executive and business committees of 
the Association. The round-table group that had 
discussed it also disapproved it by a vote of 69 to 
11. By a very close vote the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice had endorsed it. Mr. Davidow 
moved to table it and the vote was practically unan- 
imous. 

The church at Eugene, Ore., had sponsored a 
resolution that asked to have the expenses of delegates 
attending the annual meeting pooled and divided. 
Higginbotham argued for it, von Stilli of Oklahoma 
against it, and it was defeated by an almost unan- 
imous vote. 

Resolution six on World Federal Union sought the 
organization of international relations to protect the 
weak, guarantee personal liberty and save democracy. 
It commended study of the Streit plan, and was 
amended to add other plans. Rev. W. H. Gysan 
spoke for it and it was passed. 

The department of social relations had submitted 
number seven upon “Service for Refugees.” The 
round-table group had endorsed it. After addresses 
by Miss Dixon of Wilton, N. H., and Mr. von Stilli it 


was adopted, although there were one or two defiant 
“noes.” \ 

Then followed an orgy of inconsistency. Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, just back from a trip to Canada, 
asked consent to introduce a resolution on the refugee 
problem that called on the President to confer with 
Canada and help in large-scale evacuation from Europe 
if it seemed best. There was a fight over letting him 
present it but the vote was 325 to 110 in favor of ad- 
mitting. Then Dr. Samuel A. Eliot pointed out that 
they were calling on the President to violate the law 
of the land, which limits immigration to this country, 
so the resolution was amended. Then a delegate de- 
clared it ‘emotionally unsound” and the Unitarians, 
to whom this is the blackest of indictments, voted it 
down. The action would have been a disastrous ges- 
ture had not the action of the afternoon set the de- 
nomination right before the world. 

Number eight on Youth and Unemployment and 
number nine on Church and Community were passed 
unanimously. Then number ten endorsing “birth 
control,’ a resolution which a few years ago would 
have brought on earnest, if not bitter, discussion, was 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

Two resolutions, one recognizing the right of in- 
dividuals to be conscientious objectors and the other 
providing for a registry of Unitarians who are con- 
scientious objectors, brought on a debate of which 
any church might have been proud. 

Opposing the first resolution Dr. Abbot Peterson 
of Brookline addressed five questions to the conscience 
of the conscientious objector: 


(1) Does he feel it is morally right to sit back in 
safety while his neighbor shoulders the rifle and runs the 
risks? 

(2) How can he square it with his conscience to ac- 
cept the privileges of citizenship while refusing to bear 
arms in the defense of those privileges? 

(8) Has he considered that his conscientious ob- 
jection to military service is actually an encouragement 
to the aggressor nations? Is he aware that he is play- 
ing into the hands of Hitler, who would like nothing 
better than the spread throughout the United States of 
conscientious objection to military service? 

(4) Does he realize that in demanding immunity 
for himself he is really inviting unscrupulous evaders 
of responsibility to claim high motives for dodging 
their national duty? 

(5) How about the loyal members of our churches 
who are enrolled in the National Guard and the Officers 
Reserve Corps? Are they not equally conscientious? 
Is it fair to them for the Association to put itself on 
record as approving an attitude concerning which there 
is honest difference of opinion? 


Answering Dr. Peterson, Rev. Robert T. Weston 
of Schenectady, N. Y., asked that the meeting keep 
to the point at issue. Dr. John H. Lathrop assured 
Dr. Peterson that when the rights of men in the Na- 
tional Guard were in the same jeopardy as the rights 
of conscientious objectors are now, he would be found 
fighting for the military men. We shall see, he said, 
that none of them are hung up by the wrists for 24 
hours as was done to Evan Thomas in the last war. 
David Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y., spoke 
for the resolution and it was passed by a large majority. 
The fight upon “the registry’ was harder. Mr. 
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Davidow, who had voted for number eleven, opposed 
number twelve on the ground that a registry would be 
used by non-Unitarians who were simply seeking to 
evade service. Rev. Dale DeWitt, a regional director, 
and John Finley of the Young People’s Religious 
Union argued for it. Mr. Finley said that 88 per- 
cent of local unions urged the establishment of the 
registry. Rev. W. Ellis Davies called for Dr. Lathrop, 
who took the platform and told of the Washington 
Conference of Conscientious Objectors which he at- 
tended. There he discovered that Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians and others favored the 
registry. Then he quoted Justice Frank Murphy who, 
when he was attorney general, said that a registry 
made by churches before war would be of the greatest 
service to the Department of Justice. Rev. George 
L. Thompson also spoke for the resolution. It was 
passed with only a few negative votes. 


Afternoon Session 


Rev. Simeon E. Cozad of Lowell, Mass., con- 
ducted the devotional services in the afternoon and 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Chestnut Hill made the address 
to the “New Ministers” most acceptably. The new 
ministers marched to the platform and were received 
by the president. They were Charles Z. Aznakian, 
Douglas P. Brayton, Ernest A. Brown, Jr., Arnold 
Crompton, William Ellis Davies, Richard B. Gibbs, 
John G. Gill, Leonard Helie, Robert W. Lawson, 
Mason F. McGinness, Edmund A. Opitz, Robert W. 
Sonen, S. Arthur Stowater, Ray 8. True, E. J. Unruh 
and Prescott B. Wintersteen. 

Four of these men took theological training at 
Meadville, four at Tufts, three at Union, one at Har- 
vard, one at Boston, one at Bangor, one at Roch- 
ester, and one at Andover Newton and the Pacific 
School. 

Election of Officers 

As the delegates went out at noon they had de- 
posited their ballots. Rev. Irving W. Stultz, chairman 
of the committee on ballots, reported that 721 votes 
had been cast, 58 of which were absentee votes. For 
the slate on the ballot, 595, for selected names, 16, and 
for persons not on the slate, 1. One hundred and nine 
votes were classified as irregular or blank. ‘“‘We are 
supposed to be intelligent,’ remarked a delegate 
privately after making a computation, “‘but over 15 
percent of us are too dumb to mark our ballots cor- 
rectly.”’ Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt was elected moderator, 
with a long list of regional vice-presidents and 
directors. 

Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College, was presented by Dr. Eliot as the new mod- 
erator and she made a brief but graceful speech of 
acknowledgment. Frederick H. Fay and Dr. Everett 
M. Baker reported for the division of promotion and 
publications. Mr. Fay said that there were 60,000,000 
people in the United States unchurched. “Doubtless 
some of these people would be interested in a religion 
rooted in freedom and good will. The purpose of the 
division is to reach them.” He also referred appre- 
ciatively to the appointment of Miss Mildred Boie to 
take charge of publicity. Everett M. Baker, on whose 
capable shoulders have fallen a multitude of responsi- 
bilities, described the many techniques that may be 


used to reach the public—books, pamphlets, The Chris- 
tian Register and the radio. 

“Tn the past,”’ he said, “we have been publishing 
largely for our own. Now our appeal mainly is to 
people who never have heard of us. In three months 
we circulated 55,000 copies of an eight-page illustrated 
pamphlet.’’ Previously the life of an edition of 10,000 
copies of a pamphlet had been from one to three years. 
Dr. Baker gave interesting illustrations of the distance 
that the radio message goes. “To our editor,’ he 
said, “we give the same freedom that we give to every 
minister, to speak the truth as he sees it.” 


‘Dr. Eliot’s Address 


“Tt is evidence of the vitality of a denomination,” 
said Dr. Eliot as he began the president’s address, “‘to 
be able to command the services of people like San- 
ford Bates and Dr. Reinhardt. 

“Three years ago you asked me to give up the 
work of a parish minister, which I love as nothing else 
on the work side of life. ‘Toward the end of the third 
year in a parish most ministers have to face the ques- 
tion as to whether they can goon. I do not know why 
the third year is so difficult but it isa fact. Iam try- 
ing to pull myself over that hump with the loyal sup- 
port of the ministers, the trustees and a very large per- 
centage of the laity. The sense of growing support 
for ideas makes me confident that I can follow through 
for at least one more year. The important things 
accomplished are first business efficiency. Sometimes 
methods seem cold blooded but they are not so. If 
one is guided by principle, the working out of a matter 
will not seem inhuman.” 

Dr. Eliot then explained an agreement with the 
finance committee to use some of the capital funds for 
the first three years, to promote an aggressive policy. 
Now he has agreed with the committee upon a three- 
year retrenchment policy, at the end of which the 
budget will be balanced. To avoid cuts in essential 
work, he explained, contributions must be increased. 
“They have been increased,” he said. “In 1936-37 
they were $29,000. In 1937-38 they jumped up to 
$36,000. Last year they fell to $30,000 and this year 
came up to $31,000. We ought to aim for the $60,000 
a year that we used to get. Though we have cut our 
budget $14,000, the department of church extension, 
the fighting edge of our work, is cut only $300 and the 
department of religious education, another fighting 
edge, less than $1,000. We cannot cut $10,000 more 
next year as we plan without injuring the work. So I 
confidently expect that contributions will be $10,000 
more!” 

Dr. Eliot then paid high tribute to the treasurer, 
Parker Marean. “No one of us,” he said, “thinks that 
he has a vested right in his job. Weare here to serve 
you if you want us to serve you. So in the ministry. 
There is place for sentiment but not for sentimen- 
tality. Ifa minister cannot succeed, he will have to 
go. I believe that we can have a frank realistic atti- 
tude toward our problems and yet be kind.” 

Dr. Eliot paused and then came the climax of the 
day in his presentation of the need of a suffering 
world. 

Following the offering Herbert K. Miller, chair- 
man of the credentials committee, reported as follows: 
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Ministers present, 191; lay delegates, 581; life mem- 
bers, 119; or a total of 891. 

There was no unfinished business and a little in 
advance of 4.30, the hour of adjournment, the con- 
vention sang a hymn and closed with the benediction 
by Dr. Eliot. 


* * * 


BRAVE AS A LARK 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


LITTLE BOY named Tony and his mother 

were walking in an English meadow on a 

spring day, and with them was Henry, a 
springer spaniel. 

“Mother,” said Tony, ‘what would you do, if a 
robber attacked us?” 

“Well,” said Mother, “I don’t quite know. But 
luckily I don’t think there are any robbers hereabout.”’ 

“But,” insisted Tony, “if there were, would you 
be as brave as a lion?” 

“Oh, what makes you think lions are brave?” 

“Why Mother! Everybody says as brave as a 
lion. They’re so big and they can kill you. One roar, 
and what would anybody do?” 

“T know,” said Mother. “But it isn’t brave to be 
big and roaring and able to frighten everybody.” 

This was too much for Tony; but he had no time 
to think it out, for at that moment Henry, who was 
leaping ahead on the narrow path, suddenly stopped 
and quivered with excitement. There, just under his 
damp nose, was a small bird—an English lark, about 
as big as a purple finch and no bigger. The lark ran 
ahead a tiny step or two, and Henry leaped. 

“Oh! He’ll get him,” cried Tony. 

“Wait,” said Mother. “Now just wait and you'll 
see something.” 

And they waited. Henry leaped, and was made 
to look foolish. For the lark ran sideways, and then 
just a bit ahead again. Again and again Henry gave 
a leap, always with the lark just under his nose and yet 
never caught. But he might have been caught. On 
and on—till they had gone quite a distance. Tony 
was still seared. ‘‘Do make Henry come back! He’ll 
get him. I know he will. Oh, why doesn’t the lark 
fly away, Mother?” 

“Now look,” said Mother. And once more Henry 
leaped at the little lark. So near. And then—there 
was a rush of tiny wings, and up flew the lark, sging. 
Larks sing as they fly. Up and up into the spring 
sky, until he was lost in the blue; and there was Henry 
snuffling about and barking. 

“There!’”’ said Mother. “Up into the sky, and 
he’ll come down way back in the meadow right where 
‘we saw him first, and Mrs. Lark will be there, and 
she’ll say: ‘Oh! How brave you are. That dog nearly 
found our nest; but you lured him away. See! my hero. 
I have saved a lovely worm for you.’ ” 

“Is that why he pretended Henry might catch 
him?” 

“Of course it is. Larks build their nests on the 
ground in the grass, and we must have gone close—too 
close—to it, and Henry might have pounced on all 
the brood before we knew. So the tiny lark, so much 
smaller than Henry, came to the rescue. Wasn’t he 
clever and brave?” 


“He was,” said Tony. ‘Braver than a lion.” 

“Much braver,” said Mother. 

“As brave as a lark—I never thought of that,” 
said Tony. 

“The smaller you are, the braver it is.”’ 

“But,” said Tony, “a robber might get me if I 
ran ahead to keep you safe.” 

Mother laughed. ‘Yes. 
will always find a way.” 

“And not fly till the danger’s past.” 

“No. That’s the thing to remember.” 

“T’d try not to think of the worm I’d get,” said 
Tony. ‘ 

“Well, it would be a peppermint cream,” said 
Mother. 


But little and brave 


* * * 


W. U. M. S. CONVENTION 
Marian Pfaff 


HE attendance was large and enthusiasm high at our con- 

vention in Worcester. Interest in the reports of our progress 

was sustained from the moment the president, Mrs. Ball, called 
the meeting to order until the gavel of adjournment sounded. 

The reports of officers and chairmen of departments traced 
the work of the organization through the various fields of en- 
deavor for the past year. The membership banner was awarded 
to the Chelsea Circle for a fifty percent increase in members dur- 
ing the year. A special banner was awarded to Grove Hall 
because fourteen new members were added to their Circle. Two 
new Clara Barton Guilds have been organized, one in Fitchburg 
and the other in North Weymouth. 

So skillfully did the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk present the needs 
of our workers in North Carolina and Japan that in less than 
fifteen minutes our goal of six hundred dollars was oversub- 
scribed. 

The “In Memoriam” service conducted by Mrs. Arthur S. 
Waldron for members who died during the year was very im- 
pressive. 

This fifty-fifth convention marked the passing of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts, as 
such. Henceforth our organization will be known as the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Women. It is hoped that 
this action will bring about closer co-operation between the 
state and national organizations, enlarge the scope of our work, 
unify our endeavors and create an association of all Universalist 
women closely united and spiritually strengthened. 

The president in her annual message gave us the following 
inscription carved on a mantelpiece in the town of Bruges: 
“Yet more is to be found in me.” Is this not a fine thought to 
keep uppermost in mind during the coming year? 


* * * 


JUST A FEW MORE OF THE SAME SORT 


There are two parts of a sentence, the subject and the pre- 
dicament. 

Geometry teaches us how to bisect angels. 

A circle is a round straight line with a hole in the middle. 

Gravitation is such that if there were none of it we should fly 
away. 

Salt is what makes potatoes taste not so good if you don’t 
put any on them.—Religious Telescope. 


* * * 


ALL BROTHERS—IN THE GRAVEYARD 


Circulating through the organizations working for world 
peace at Geneva, Switzerland, is a story about a Jewish orderly 
in a Hungarian war hospital during the last great conflict. Look- 
ing out on the newly-made graves, the orderly remarked: “‘Hun- 
garians, Germans, Russians, Serbians, Frenchmen, Poles—all 
brothers! But first they must be dead!’’—Religious Telescope. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE WORLD SITUATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to register my earnest belief that the hour has come 
when we, the people of the United States, ought to consecrate all 
that we have to halt the march of that three-headed monster— 
Nazism, Fascism and Communism. In 1918 Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke wrote ‘“‘The Peaceful Warrior,’”’ in which he asked, ‘“Why 
should we care to be alive unless the world be free!’’ That ideal 
fits the present situation. In the name of international law, free- 
dom, justice and decency, let us go to the side of the European 
democracies before it is too late. 

I have sent the above to both Senators from Ohio and my 
Congressman. 

R. Homer Gleason. 

Woodstock, Ohio. 


* * 


DETERMINED TO HAVE A ROW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the meeting of the Advisory Council of the Institute of 
World Affairs Association held at Warner, N. H., on May 25 the 
secretary was instructed to request you to correct as promptly as 
possible the following statement on page 296 of The Christian 
Leader, issue of May 25, 1940: The Institute of World Affairs, 
August 17-26 (should be 24) under the auspices of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association and the Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations of the Universalist General Convention. That 
statement is both incorrect and misleading. 

The officers of the I. W. A. A. have welcomed the co-opera- 
tion of the commission on one part only of its program, the semi- 
nar for the application of the facts brought out in its courses and 
discussions to church and organization work. The commission 
has nothing to do with the conduct of the Institute, and even on 
this point it was the Institute that invited the leader (suggested 
however by the commission) after receiving strong recommenda- 
tions from other authorities. In addition the commission has 
undertaken to encourage Universalists to take aavantaee of the 
opportunities the Institute offers. 

We also desire to know upon whose authority the erroneous 
statement was made. We are anxious to prevent unfortunate 
misunderstandings from arising. 

Marion Raymenton Orne 
Secretary. 
Arthur I. Andrews, 


President. 
Cale 


IN THE INTEREST OF ACCURACY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith of our 
Church is commonly referred to as the ‘“Worcester Declaration,” 
a habit encouraged by the caption, ‘adopted at Worcester in 
19838,” which appears in the standing publication of the declara- 
tion in each issue of the Leader. Should it not be rather designated 
as the ‘Washington Declaration”? It was at the session of the 
General Convention at Washington in 1935 that the provisional 
adoption at Worcester was ratified and made effective. As an 
amendment to the constitution, the declaration had to be passed 
by two successive sessions of the Convention, and the action at 
Worcester was not legally completed until it was ratified at 
Washington two years later. I suggest, therefore, that in the 
interests of historical accuracy we change our inaccurate mode of 
speech. May not the Leader set the example? 

Interestingly enough, it does set the example when it 
prints regularly the familiar Five Principles with the heading, 
“adopted at Boston in 1899.” That is correct. The statement 
was finally adopted at the Convention session at Boston in 1899 
after having been provisionally adopted at Chicago in 1897. We 
therefore properly refer to it as the ‘““Boston Declaration.” Would 
we not be consistent as well as accurate if we made the usages in 


the two cases agree and associate our last declaration with 
Washington rather than with Worcester, significant though the 
debate at Worcester was in many ways? 

Consistency, to be sure, may sometimes be an overrated 
virtue. It was Emerson who scornfully dubbed it the hobgoblin 
of little minds. Yet in the matter of stating a prosaic historical 
fact something may be said for it. 

R Frederic W. Perkins. 
Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


DR. POMEROY’S GREAT WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Vivian Pomeroy’s stories are among the best things that 
you have ever published. 
Xx. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


“WORLD MADNESS’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Paul Norehad, the great Armenian poet, is dead but his 
poetry lives on. One of his greatest poems was ‘‘World Mad- 
ness,’”’ which brings even a greater truth than when it was written. 
He wrote: 


The tribal-god has spoken ... . 
And his hate-laden words 

Engage in instant combat 

All that is sweet, and kind, and just. 


Why this mortifying hush 

Over continents enveloped in fear? 

What occult power has recalled 

Attila’s hosts and the wrath of Tamerlane, 
Whose ghostly mirages are arrayed 

Against the divinely human concept 

Of the individual worth of man, 

Born in a manger? 

Was it not just a moment since 

When man dethroned the glory of the tyrant 
And learned to seek the happiness of man?’ 


What madness this 

That wants to bathe the world 

In tribal blood, 

And makes the jungle-toned voice 
Of the tribal god 

More potent than the voice 

Of all humanity? 

What law of God or nature has decreed 
That mother’s wombs 

Should function in conspiracy 
With warriors slaughter bent? 


Madness indeed, 

Which laughs at the turmoil of exploding ideals 

It leaves in its wake, 

And feeds upon throes of disfranchised reason. 

Madness indeed, 

Born of the will of one man 

And not the genius of his race; 

The race, albeit momentarily, 

Does a dazzling symbol applaud; 

Yet inwardly, in fellowship with all men, longs 

For the ways of reason and of peace 

—The sole hope for a new world-design, 

Whose key for expanding opportunity 

Is human faith, not human blood. 

James W. Mc Knight. 

Clinton, Ill. ; 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


A GOOD “BEGINNING” COURSE IN 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


Christian Youth and the Children of 
the Church, A Guide to Youth Action, 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
“Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 1940. Price 10 cents. 

This pamphlet, 

| prepared by Miss 

A. Myfanwy Rob- 

erts, is intended for 

older young people 
who are serving or 
planning to serve 
as leaders of chil- 
dren in the church 
or community. Aiming to help young 
people as individuals or as a group to un- 
derstand the needs of children, to share 

Christian fellowship in the church, to dis- 

cover the joy of association with them in 

activities of recreation, crafts, and service, 
there are many possibilities for its use. 

The pamphlet may be used as a group 
study program. For this, six possible pro- 
grams are outlined, which would serve as 
a survey of the needs of children and the 
ways young people might lead. Or, the 
pamphlet may be used as a guide for per- 
sonal study, by young people who wish to 
prepare themselves as leaders of children. 
For this, some suggestive case studies are 
included, and a variety of specialized ser- 
vices listed. Principles to be observed in 
working with children are indicated, and 
types of activities in church and com- 
munity given—as assistant teacher in chil- 
dren’s division, pianist, secretary, craft or 
recreation leader; or on special occasions 
taking responsibility for planning parties, 
excursions, gift-making, or dramatics. 

A third use of the pamphlet may be made 
as a guide to young people’s societies in 
planning a program of service to home, 
church, community or world. Some of the 
suggestions given are: Make a survey of 
your community, locating harmful in- 
fluences, finding unreached children, photo- 
graphing features needing publicity; or- 
ganize clubs and crafts for children who are 
neglected; co-operate with existing agen- 
cies in providing companionship and 
leadership for needy children; serve as 
equipment committee for supplying needed 
furniture, pictures, hymnals, or other ma- 
terials for children’s groups in the church 
school. A very fine bibliography lists 
books for understanding children, ma- 
terials for world friendship, fine arts, lei- 
sure time activities, and agencies working 
for children. 


* * 
ASUMMER BOOK FOR THE FAMILY 


“A Summer Book for the Family,’ by 
Margaret Odell, is a little book to tuck 
nto your vacation suitcase, or to keep on 


hand for summer use at home. There are 
suggestions for the whole family for en- 
joying summer days together. Here are 
stories, songs, prayers, appreciations of 
delightful experiences at the seashore or 
on picnics in the woods, thoughts on 
watching stars at night. It contains a list 
of “Things to Do,” ‘“‘Books to Read,” and 
“Suggestions for Older Boys and Girls.” 
Families wishing to carry through the plan 
of worship together will enjoy the litanies 
and the Bible readings and poems, as they 
discover together the beauties of God’s 
world. Church schools may wish to have 
copies for distribution in families where 
there are boys and girls of primary or junior 
age, or older. These books are available 
at the G. S. S. A. office at ten cents each. 
The book was prepared by a committee of 
the New Canaan Congregational church, 
published in co-operation with the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches of Religious 
Education. 
M. W. 


a * 


EQUIPPING A BROWSING TABLE 


There is more than one way to finance 
such a project. In Waterloo, Iowa, a 
devoted member of the church is rendering 
a unique service, preparing typed copies of 
the minister’s sermons which are sold for 
10 cents apiece. The financial cost of this 
enterprise is slight and the balance is 
turned over for the purchase of suitable 
books and pictures for a church school 


browsing table. 
* * 


WATERLOO TEACHERS GO 
VISITING 


Early Sunday morning, April 14, five 
leaders from our Universalist church school 
in Waterloo, Iowa, drove to Des Moines to 
attend a church school session of Plymouth 
Congregational Church. A reading of the 
written reports which three of the teachers 
submitted later points clearly to the stimu- 
lating effect such a visit can have—pro- 
vided, of course, one chooses a good school 
for visiting! 

The fact that the Des Moines school was 
larger, better equipped and in other ways 
different from the one these leaders are as- 
sociated with did not detract one bit from 
the enthusiasm aroused and the values 
gained. The same general principles of 
teaching hold, whether numbers are many 
or few. These visitors were keen enough to 
recognize this; they went with eyes and 
ears and minds open and they learned 
much. 

Writes the teacher of a junior class, re- 
ferring to Mrs. Stoddard Lane, wife of the 
minister of Plymouth Church, “I admired 
the ease with which she talked and prayed. 
.... The courses seemed well planned 
and the teachers well prepared.” 


Another teacher comments on the wor- 
ship service in the Junior High department 
and the ‘“‘quiet reverence”’ which character- 
ized it, adding, “‘The interest of the pupils 
was delightful to see.’’ She tells too of 
their being greeted as they entered the 
parish house, made to feel at home by one 
of the women of the church, called the 
church school hostess, who said she was in 
charge of parent education. “Though it 
was early when we arrived the teachers 
were all in their places and showed no signs 
of being disturbed when five of us walked 
in on them. (Remarkable to me!)”’ 

From another report: “I found the third 
and fourth grade pupils divided into four 
groups, each in a different classroom, with 
a teacher for each group. They were 
studying children of different lands and 
seemed very much interested. In one room 
they were learning about migrant children 
and were making booklets of stories taken 
from old Sunday school leaflets and pic- 
tures of interesting things about the 
church, and were going to pack a box to 
send to them. They felt so sorry for these 
boys and girls with no permanent homes 
they wanted to do something to make them 
happier. I also noticed that they were 
having some nature study, such as cocoons 
developing in a cage and some seeds 
planted in pots in the window. 

“Tn all it was very interesting and help- 
ful to me as I found children are much the 
same, and although we do not have the 
facilities nor the room they have, I feel we 
are not doing so badly after all. Our work 
compares, I think, very favorably with 
theirs.” 

The superintendent of the school writes, 
“All who went reported they were once 
again impressed by the need we have for 
better trained teachers, with a _ better 
background of knowledge of the subject 
they are teaching.” 

* * 


MRS. GALER TO TEACH AT 
CONFERENCE POINT 


Unitarians will gather for the second 
time at Conference Point, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., June 16-23, for their Mid-West Re- 
ligious Education Institute. To this con- 
ference workers in Universalist churches 
will be most welcome and some of our 
churches in that territory are planning to 
be represented there. 

Of special interest to church school 
leaders are the two laboratory courses be- 
ing offered—one for nursery and kinder- 
garten children, led by Dr. Elizabeth M. 
Manwell of Syracuse; the other for primary 
children under the guidance of Miss Bertha 
Stevens. Miss Stevens is instructor in the 
Avery Coonley School at Downers Grove, 
Ill., but is best known to church school 
teachers by her book “Child and Uni- 
verse.” As last year, Mrs. Sophia L. 
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Fahs of New York will have a course on 
Primary and Junior Materials and Meth- 
ods. 

Of special interest to Universalists is the 
fact that Rev. Laura B. Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, is to be on this year’s 
faculty. She is teaching a course on “The 
Small Church School.” The class will 
consider ways of planning the curriculum, 
organizing and administering the educa- 
tional work within the limited space and 
equipment of the small school. 

* * 


FROM SCHOOLS HERE AND THERE 


Getting acquainted with girls of their 
own age in other Universalist groups is an 


interesting experiment being tried by the. 


pupils in a junior high class in our church 
school in Quincy, Mass. Mrs. Edith L. 
Payson, the teacher, reports the delight of 
three of her girls when they received replies 
to letters they had written to pupils in our 
church school in Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C. 
They have also written to Japan and are 
eagerly awaiting the answers which will 
come from there. 


“Now I Am Two’’—a film showing 
something of what a child of that age is 
capable of doing—was shown recently be- 
fore the Junior Mothers’ Club of Brockton, 
Mass. Held over for Sunday, it was 
shown to the combined nursery, kinder- 


garten and primary classes. Reporting the 
experiment, Mrs. Francis P. Randall said 
it was interesting to see the reaction of the 
children to this. Those who had been 
quite content to let another child or a 
leader help with wraps suddenly decided 
that if Judy, only two, could help herself, 
they certainly could. This is a government 
film, available without charge from Film 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is in demand, so has tosbe 
booked a month or so in advance of using. 


In the Western Maine Larger Parish, 


comprising eight churches, of which Rev. ~ 


Harold I. Merrill is minister, plans are 
afoot for six vacation schools. An insti- 
tute for the teachers in these schools will 
be held next month, with Dr. Ruth Rich- 
ards Miller of Boston and Miss Amy G. 
Sherman of Maine as leaders. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On Monday of last week Miss Margaret 
Winchester of the G.S.S. A. staff met with 
the Committee of Religious Education and 
the teachers of the Salem, Mass., church 
school. Plans for the coming year and 
matters relating to curriculum were dis- 
cussed. On Thursday evening Miss Win- 
chester was the speaker at a Mother and 
Daughter banquet at the First Univer- 
salist Church of Everett, Mass. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HERE AND THERE WITH YOUR 
OFFICERS 


If you asked any one of your officers 
what she had been doing recently, her 
answer would probably go something like 
this: “‘What haven’t I been doing and 
where haven’t I been?” It has indeed been 
a busy time, we are sure you will agree 
after you have read the following chronicle 
of our doings. We are glad to have oppor- 
tunities to meet with various groups, and 
indeed are always asking for more, for this 
is surely one good way of really knowing 
the problems you face, and of helping you 
to solve them. So, do not hesitate to call 
for us; we will always do the best we can 
to help you and answer your call. 

A meeting of outstanding importance, 
and one we want you all to know about, 
was the one in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 10th 
of May, when your president, Mrs. Wood, 
addressed the women of the Metropolitan 
Alliance. The meeting was called to help 
work out some of the technicalities in- 
volved in becoming members in the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, as they 
had voted to do at the New York Conven- 
tion last fall. They were so much inter- 
ested in the projects and the program after 
it was explained to them that they voted 
to make a substantial present to the As- 
sociation to aid in carrying on its work. 
This is the kind of thing we know will 


happen over and over again as more 
women realize the thrill of belonging 
to an organization for all Universalist 
women. 

In Maine on the 20th and 21st of May, 
your field worker, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
spoke to many interested women on the 
place of the women in the Forward To- 
gether Program of the General Conven- 
tion. May 22 and 28, Mrs. Wood met 
with the women gathered in Norway and 
Pittsfield, Maine. She reports a thrilling 
time, with questions flying from every di- 
rection. On the 24th, she went to Nashua, 
N. H., and addressed a large public meet- 
ing there. Some of the women must have 
got up before breakfast, in order to drive 
such long distances! These May meetings 
will go down in our annals as a great suc- 
cess, and a definite proof that there is real 
interest in the program and projects of the 
Association. 

Meantime the members of your Promo- 
tional Cabinet and your promotional sec- 
retary have not been idle. Mrs. Manning 
addressed the May meeting of the Rhode 
Island women, and reports a splendid 
response in that state. She was also pres- 
ent at the Connecticut convention, as was 
Mrs. Wood. Mrs. Manning is soon to 
leave for Alabama, where she will meet 
the women of our Southland. Your pro- 
motional secretary, accompanied by Miss 


Thomas, office secretary, attended the 
Massachusetts Convention at Worcester. 
At both of these conventions the state 
constitutions were realigned with the 
change in the national organization. Many 
questions were asked, and we feel sure 
that many of the women went away with 
a clearer idea of the new emphasis in our 
work. 

In line with our plan to co-operate with 
other denominations, your promotional 
secretary attended the sessions of the 
annual May meetings of the Unitarian 
Alliance, and heard some interesting re- 
ports. The speech by John Haynes Holmes 
on the “Responsibility of the Alliance 
Woman to the World” was both startling 
and vital. We know all who heard it will 
never forget some of his challenges, and 
will redouble their efforts to shoulder their 
responsibilities to the full. It made your 
secretary realize more clearly than ever 
that we can expect to do great things only 
if we work together in unified organiza- 
tions. 

And so time flies by for your officers, 
but they are glad to serve you in any way 
they can. We assure you we are not figure- 
heads, but ‘‘do-something” officers, who 
take our jobs seriously. 

I.E. M. 


* * 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee cordially invites all Universalists to 


_attend the annual flag day observance at. 


the Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., June 
15, at 11 o’clock. Dr. Cummins will bring 
greetings from Universalist churches. Dr. 
Frances Bolton, Librarian, Yale School of 
Forestry, will speak on ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Clara Barton.” 

* * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
GROUPS MEMBERS 


. Speak your mind freely. 
. Listen thoughtfully to others. 
. Keep your seat when you speak. 
. Don’t monopolize the discussion. 
. Don’t let the discussion get away from: 
you. 
6. Strike while the idea is hot. 
7. Indulge in friendly disagreement. 
8. Come to the discussion with questions 
in mind. 
9. Go ahead from discussion to study. 
10. Why not group discussion at home? 


aOR WMH 


Tommy was doing penance in the corner. 
Presently he thought aloud pensively. 

“T can’t help it if I’m not perfect,” he 
complained. “I never heard of more than | 
one perfect boy, anyway.” 

“Who was that?” asked his mother, 
thinking to point a moral. 

“Papa,” came the reply, ‘‘when he was: 
little.”"-—Advance. 
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News of Churches and Church People . 


O. HERBERT McKENNEY 
ORDAINED IN EAST BOSTON 


The church in East Boston was filled 
with members and friends from far and 
near for the ordination of O. Herbert 
McKenney, Jr., on Sunday afternoon, 
May 19. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich gave the invocation, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff read the scripture 
and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner preached the 
sermon. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of 
the Orange, Mass., church, and Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester made the prayer of ordination. 
The act of installation was performed by 
Miss Thelma Howe, clerk of the parish. 
The charge to the congregation and min- 
ister was by Dr. George E. Leighton of the 
Somerville, Mass., church. Rev. George 
W. Warren of the Presbyterian church in 
East Boston gave the welcome to the com- 
munity. Mr. McKenney pronounced the 
benediction. Miss Etta B. Thompson was 
soloist. 

Following the service, a reception was 
held in the vestry. The ushers were 
Kimball Crocker and Everett Kenney, 
representing the church, and Richard W. 
Bagnell, Stanley Hall King and Howard F. 
Smith, representing Tufts College. 

A beautiful cross and a pair of candle- 
sticks were ordination gifts of a Lowell 
friend to Mr. McKenney. 


HARRIET G. YATES 
VISITS OHIO 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, general field 
worker, paid a visit to Ohio in April. She 
first spent a week in Columbus, then went 
to Woodstock, Caledonia, Kent, Akron, 
Eldorado, New Madison, Milford, Blan- 
chester and Cincinnati. She occupied four 
different pulpits on the four Sundays she 
was in the state. 

With the help of Mrs. Mary Slaughter 
Scott the New Madison church school has 
been revived. 

Forward Together rallies were held the 
first week in June with Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff as speaker. The state was divided 
into five districts for them. 

The State Convention opens Wednesday 
evening, June 12, and closes Sunday morn- 
ing, June 16. The occasional sermon is by 
Rey. William G. Schneider of North Olm- 
sted. 

The cornerstone of the new parsonage 
at Belpre was laid at an impressive sunset 
service. The stone, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Shull Memorial 1940,” was the gift 
of the local marble dealer. Two small 
children laid the first mortar, the stone 
was christened by Mrs. Gracie Brookhart 
with the first water drawn from the new 
well and Dr. Bishop spoke of Estella M. 


Shull to whose memory the parsonage was 
dedicated. 

The Buckeye Junior Institute holds its 
fourth session from July 7-13 at Caledonia 
as usual, Rev. R. Homer Gleason as dean. 
The following week will see the older 
young people at the Mid-West Institute 
at Shakamak, Ind. 


LUCY MILTON GILES 
HONORED 


In a recent issue of the Worcester County 
Farmer, published by the Worcester County 
Extension Service, tribute was paid to 
Rev. Lucy Milton Giles of Westminster 
—‘‘a woman who has done much to ad- 
vance and make permanent, over a long 
span of years, the principles and purposes 
of this organization” —on completion of 25 
years as town director of the Extension 
Service. At the annual homemakers’ day 
held on May 23 she was presented with a 
vase containing carnations as a mark of 
esteem. In the following letter Mrs. Giles 
reviews her many activities during the 
past quarter century: 

“My first introduction to extension 
work was in the summer of 1915, when 
my denomination sent me to a two weeks’ 
course for rural ministers at the then State 
Agricultural College. So impressed was I 
with the work that I heralded its praises at 
conferences and ministers’ meetings, and 
the next spring helped to sponsor a week 
of the work at an extension school here in 
Westminster, where we averaged an at- 
tendance of 70 for the week, having men 
from the state as well as the college to 
speak to us. Outdoor work was also dem- 
onstrated. 

“In the summer of 1916, I took a four 
weeks’ course, with work under Miss 
Laura Comstock. That fall, being lecturer 
of the Grange, I had her speak before the 
Grange. 

“TI then became head of the women’s 
work in Westminster, sponsoring projects 
on the care of children, as well as nutrition 
for all ages, and also having Mrs. Lane for 
the clothing work. 

“With the coming of the World War, I 
was made food director for the women, and 
also chairman of the special aid which did 
knitting and sewing for hospitals for the 
boys. 

‘With the close of the war, I helped to 
sponsor the clothing, nutrition and can- 
ning projects. 

“Four summers I spent a week at the 
Homemakers’ Camp, conducted by the 
Worcester County Extension Service, tak- 
ing with me young mothers from West- 
minster. 

“In my own home I have entertained 
classes in millinery, nutrition, and the up- 


keep and repair of household equipment.. 
There is scarcely a project on the extension. 
program in connection with which I have 
not either taken groups out of town to 
study, or had experts become our instruc- 
tors in our own community. 

“It has been a busy 25 years, and an 
inspiring and helpful experience.” 


DRAMA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several scholarships for a three-week 
period at the Amateur Theater Workshop: 
at Morrisville, Vt., this summer are open. 
to Universalists, made available through 
the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend and others. Work is offered in three 
main divisions—little theater, puppetry 
and religious drama. Any Universalist. 
over high-school age, competent to receive 
and use instruction in dramatic arts, is 
eligible. Persons especially desired as: 
recipients are those who wish to prepare 
for the supervision of dramatics in re- 
ligious education; those wishing to know 
how to use drama in worship; those who 
would like to specialize in the use of pup- 
pets in religious education; or those who: 
have been active in dramatics in any 
church organization and wish additional 
training. 

For application blank and folder of de- 
tails about the workshop, address Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, 19 Church Street, 
Barre, Vt. 


“DARK HORSE DILEMMA”’ 
GIVEN BY 
DETROIT CHURCH 

“Dark Horse Dilemma’”’ was given May 
23 and 24 by the Arista Club of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich. An original musical com- 
edy with a cast of 40, it was a clever bur- 
lesque on the coming presidential cam- 
paign. The cast included Doris Jean Phelps, 
Marjorie Holmes, Stanley Graham, Bill 
Mitford and Edgar Hornik. 

The authors were Gerald Baskerville, 
Edgar Hornik, Ruth Hunt, George Mudie, 
Doris Jean Phelps, Rosanna Roark, Carol 
Wells and Dexter Wright. Mrs. Hiram 
Smith directed. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
BANQUET IN EVERETT 

The Everett, Mass., church held a 
Mother and Daughter banquet, Thursday 
evening, May 23, which brought out an 
attendance of 106. 

Toastmistress for the evening was Mrs. 
Mildred Hall. Greetings were brought by 
Mrs. Carrie Tobey, president of the Wom- 
en’s Union, and Frederick L. Harrison, su- 
perintendent of the church school. Each 
lady introduced her daughter or guest of 
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the evening. Gifts were given to the oldest 
mother present, Mrs. W. H. Cate, aged 
92, and to the youngest daughter present, 
Frances Ann Tedesco, aged five and a half. 
Violin selections were rendered by Mrs. 
Phyllis Spence of the Arlington church, ac- 
companied by her sister, Mrs. Beatrice E. 
Wood of Everett. The speaker of the 
evening was Miss Margaret Winchester of 
the General Sunday School Association 
staff. Her topic was “Surprises.” Mrs. 
Laura I. Lumsden showed motion pic- 
tures filmed by her on Mexico. Each 
mother and guest received a bouquet of 
pansies from Miss Margaret Coburn, 
teacher in the church school for over 40 
years. Others assisting in the program 
were Mrs. Geneva Farnsworth, Mrs. Lyla 
Faulkner and Mrs. Marion Conant. 


PROGRESS IN TENNESSEE 


The Festival of the Home at the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., church brought out the 
largest congregation thus far this year. At 
the close of the service a noted psychi- 
atrist and his wife and one other were re- 
ceived into membership. 

At the last meeting of the Y. P. C. U. 
four new members were added to the rolls. 
The union has sent $5 in dues to the South- 
ern Liberal Young People’s Federation. 
In June dues will be sent to the National 
Union. 

Two new subscribers have been secured 
for the Leader, bringing the total up to 
eight. About three years ago only one 
was being received. 

A honeymoon supper and reception was 
held recently for four young couples re- 
cently married in the church. The parish 
presented each couple with a cut-glass 
sandwich plate. 


CHRISTIAN HOME DAY 
OBSERVED IN EAST BOSTON 


Christian Home Day was observed at 
the East Boston church on Sunday, May 
12. The Helpers’ Club conducted the ser- 
vice and Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker, adviser 
to the club and superintendent of the 
church school, delivered one of the ad- 
dresses. Miss June Beard, president of 
the club, outlined its purpose and program 
and spoke on “‘Helpers Together.’”’ Others 
participating in the service were Gladys 
McAuley, Ruth Stoddard, Lawrence Mc- 
Auley, George Bahrs, Constance Newell 
and Edward Monkewicz. Additional 
members of the choir were Shirley Lyons, 
Marjorie McAuley, Esther Beard, Janet 
Battman and Mary Battman. 

Following the church service a special 
service was held in the church school for 
the members and their parents. An in- 
teresting feature was the exhibit by each 
class of its work, under the supervision of 
its teacher and the director of religious 
education, Miss Beulah S. Cone. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars and their 
auxiliaries observed Memorial Sunday at 
this church on May 19, Rev. O. Herbert 


McKenney, Jr., 
sermon. 

The Y. P. C. U. recently staged a very 
successful cabaret. 

A military whist also was held recently. 
The flags were made and contributed by 
Mrs. John Watson. The proceeds will be 
used for bus transportation to the annual 
June picnic for the church school children 
and their mothers. ] 


pastor, preaching the 
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FROM OLINDA, CANADA 


The Festival of the Home drew a large 
congregation and had a special program. 

The Sunday school has another class 
and teacher, making six classes now. 

Over 100 attended a tea here recently. 
Mrs. Alymer Burk presided. Various 
neighbor church groups were guests. 

Recently the Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
Double U and Arista Club and their minis- 
ter, Rev. Tracy Pullman of Detroit, Mich. 

The Boy Scouts meet Monday evening 
with their pastor and leader, Rev. G. H. 
Campbell. 


CAMBRIDGE CHURCH 
HAS GOOD SEASON 


The Cambridge, Mass., church reports 
a good season. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society provided new choir robes; the Mr. 
and Mrs. Club equipped the church with 
hearing posts; an organization for older 
young people was formed under the name 
of the ‘‘George W. Bicknell Fellowship,” 
in honor of Rev. George W. Bicknell, 
D. D., minister of the church for so many 
years; 25 new pupils were added to the 
church school; and the Men’s Club or- 
ganized a Boy Scout troop—No. 34 of 
the Cambridge Council. 

In May the Presidents’ Council met to 
discuss the 1940-41 program. In June all 
officers of the church will meet for their 
second “evaluation night” program. From 
July 8 to 19 the second Vacation Church 
School will be held. Again this year the 
church will remain open until Aug. 1. 


NOTES FROM CHURCH 
OF THE MEDIATOR 
IN PROVIDENCE 


Rev. Richard K. Morton, religious edi- 
tor of the Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
preached recently at a morning service on 
“The Sacrament of Growth.” 

The Odd Fellows of Rhode Island were 
guests at a special evening service held in 
April. 

A Father and Son banquet was held by 
the Mediator Fellowship, at which ‘‘Tuss’’ 
McLaughry, head football coach of Brown 
University, was the principal speaker. The 
Fellowship at its annual meeting elected 
Charles Harmon president. Dr. Henry C. 
Giunta was the speaker and gave his illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘The Cycle of Life.” 

The annual meeting of the Mission 
Circle was held at the home of Miss Marion 
L. Gardiner. Mrs. Sarah Henderson, state 


president, spoke on forming one women’s 
organization in the church. Mrs. Henry 
P. Stone was elected president. 

A church-attendance campaign was 
conducted during April, and closed on 
Family Sunday when an award for the 
largest family present was made. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Tiedge, Sr., were the re- 
cipients. 

The Y. P. C. U. sponsored an inaugural 
ball for the Southern Massachusetts- 
Rhode Island members on May 25. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., is minister 
of the Universalist church in Pawtucket, 
Rae 

Rey. Phillips L. Thayer is minister of 
the Universalist church in Urbana, Ill. 

Dr. Robert Cummins is Universalist 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine of Lowell, Mass., 
and Rev. Brainard F, Gibbons of Law- 
rence, Mass., will exchange pulpits on Sun- 
day, June 16. 


Miss Emily Upton Bissell, daughter of 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, and Kermit R. Hough- 
ton were married in the Grove Hall (Bos- 
ton) church on Sunday, June 2. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of Wash- 
ington, conducted the services at Mount 
Vernon Seminary May 26 and June 2. He 
will address the students of Wooster Col- 
lege, Wooster, Ohio, on June 12. 


Rev. H. L. Thornton, who began his 
tenth year as summer pastor at Marion, 
Mass., at Easter, will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the min- 
istry on the third Sunday in June. 


The Roxbury, Mass., church gave a 
supper in honor of the acting pastor, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, on his 70th birthday. 
He was presented, among other things, 
with a billfold containing seven ten-dollar 
bills. Mrs. Huntley, too, was remem- 
bered. 


Rev. Stanley Manning, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected trustee of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, which includes not 
only the Theological Seminary but the 
Hartford School of Religious Education 
and the Kennedy School of Missions. 
The election is for three years. 


Supply preachers on Sunday, June 2, in 
churches without pastors in eastern 
Massachusetts were: Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins in South Acton; Dana E. Klotzle in 
Foxboro; Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone in 
Framingham; Francis Cheney in Leomin- 
ster; Dr. U. S. Milburn in Quincy; and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons in South Weymouth. 
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Obituary 
DR. MINNIE G. BUCK 


Dr. Minnie G. Buck, 70, chairman of the board of 
the Universalist church of Chatham, Mass., died of 
burns at the Cape Cod Hospital, Hyannis, on Thurs- 
day, May 23. Injuries were sustained in the explo- 
sion of a heater in the cellar of her home. 

Dr. Buck was believed to be the oldest woman 
dentist in the state of Massachusetts. She had prac- 
ticed dentistry for more than 45 years. A native of 
Wisconsin and a graduate of Temple University 
Dental School, she was a member of Bristol County 
and Massachusetts Medical Societies. She was also 
interested in community affairs, being a charter mem- 
ber of the Chatham Historical Society and a past 
president of the local woman’s club. 

Surviving her is a daughter, Mrs. Josephine Ivan- 
off of Kansas. 


WALTER C, GILE 


Walter C. Gile, well known to Universalists in 
Maine and in the city of Boston for his work for the 
Church, died in Waterville, Maine, on Saturday, 
May 11, after an illness of only a week. Mr. Gile had 
just returned from Florida. Engaged in the hotel 
business for some years, he spent the summer in 
Hyannis on Cape Cod and the winter in Florida. 

He was born in Boston and brought up in Read- 
field, Maine. For forty years he resided in Boston, 
where he was employed in the treasury department 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
and later in the National Shawmut Bank. 

Mr. Gile is survived by two sisters and a nephew, 
Mrs. Leon O. Tebbetts of Waterville, Maine, Mrs. 
Albert P. Pratt of Manchester, N. H., and Richard 
Gile Pratt of New York City. 

Funeral services were held in his old home in Read- 
field, Maine. Rev. W. A. Kelley of Oakland, Maine, 
officiated. Interment was in the family lot in Read- 
field Cemetery. 

During the years of his residence in Boston, Mr. 
Gile was a faithful worker and official in the Second 
Society of Universalists on Columbus Avenue and 
later when it became the Church of the Redemption 
on Boylston Street. Hundreds will recall little plays 
arranged and presented by him and those whom he 
trained. He was a public reader and natural enter- 
tainer. His memory will be treasured by all who knew 
him for the genuineness of his character and for his 
great spirit of friendliness. 


Notices 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 93d annual session of the Indiana Universalist 
Convention will meet in the Oaklandon church on 
June 28 and 29 for the hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business that may need at- 
tention. Opening session 3.30 p. m. Friday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Junction City on Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 
23, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any business which may legally 
come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker selected as chairman and 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel as secretary for the new year. 

Received notice of acceptance by New Hampshire 
of transfer of Rev. George A. Mark; and acceptance 
by Michigan of transfer of Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. 

Authorized ordination of William E. Gardner; Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
appointed to confer fellowship. 


Renewed license for one year (from June 27) of 
Isaiah J. Domas. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


CENTRAL MOHAWK ASSOCIATION 


The Central Mohawk Association will meet in the 
Church of the Messiah, Fort Plain, N. Y., June 21, 
at 1.30 p.m. Program will be given later. 

Carrie A. Ritter, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John E. Wood accepted into fellowship by 
transfer from the Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee on April 12. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr received 
into fellowship by transfer from the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention on the same date. 

Rev, John E. Wood elected to membership of the 
Fellowship Committee to fill a vacancy April 12. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


RULAND’S MAPLE CREAM (BUTTER) 
May be used as a sandwich spread, on waffles, and as icing 
2 lbs. $1.00 postpaid. 

H. B. Ruland, Jefferson, N. Y. 
Reference Dr. van Schaick. 


on cake. 


FOR SALE—Seven room furnished cot- 
tage, garage, five house lots giving ex- 
cellent view of the ocean, at Camp Ellis, 
near Ferry Beach Park, Maine. Apply to 
Annie S. Kingsley, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


en ny located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and giels, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 
the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 


eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 
Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


A social worker with more enthusiasm 
than tact went to call upon Terence Shea, 
night watchman, at his home. 

“T hope, Mr. Shea,” she said, “that you 
do not squander your money in liquor and 
riotous living. I’m trying to interest the 
people of the neighborhood in the new sav- 
ings bank, which has just been started. 
May I ask where you deposit your wages?” 

“T’d just as soon tell you as not,” re- 
plied Mr. Shea. ‘’Tis $15 a week I make. 
When I’ve paid the rent, the provisions 
and the grocery bill, and the milkman, 
and bought what’s needed for Maggie an’ 
me five children, I deposit the rest of my 
money in barrels. Mostly, ma’am, I use 
sugar barrels. They’re bigger an’ hold 
more. But when I can’t get them I make 
shift with plain flour barrels.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

“You have a very slick and tough com- 
petitor.” 

“Ach, such a shyster and double-cross- 
ing crook! He’s a disgrace to the trade!” 

“Very unpleasant, indeed. By the way, 
wasn’t he formerly one of your employees?” 

“Yes, the ingrate! Everything he knows 
about the business he learned from me.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

First Angler: “I caught a fish so big that 
my friends wouldn’t let me pull it on board 
in case the boat would swamp.” 

Second Angler: “I quite believe you, I 
had a similar experience on board the 
Mauretania.”’—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

Young man (sitting): ““Excuse me, mad- 
am, you’re standing on my feet.” 

Old lady (strap-hanging): “I know it, 
young man; and if you were a gentleman 
you’d be standing on them yourself.”— 
Omaha Bee. 

* * 

Mrs. Oldwedd: ‘‘Tell me, dear, am I as 
dear to you now as in the days before we 
were married?” 

Mr. Oldwedd: ‘‘Can’t say; I didn’t keep 
an account then.”’—Advance. 

* * 

Wife (apologetically): “I took the recipe 
for this cake out of the cookery book.”’ 

Husband (tactfully): “You did quite 
right, darling. It never should have been 
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Johannes says: 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, ‘Double the List.’’ Like practically 
every manager and every editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. S. S. A., 
W.N.M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 
in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 


The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 
clination to attempt it. 

We have faith that many will respond. 


—The Christian Leader, May 11, 1940. 
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put in.”’—Exchange. 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
* 


am Gentlemen: 
He (after being kept waiting by unpunc- 
tual fiancee): ‘‘Well, I suppose I shouldn’t are 
complain; so far you’ve always got the day to The Christian Leader has proved to me that I should be a regular reader. 
and month right.””—Los Angeles Times. So ENTER MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER. 
ads ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 for THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for 
Soprano: “‘Did you notice how my voice ONE YEAR, or bill me. 
filled the auditorium yesterday?” 
Alto: ‘“Yes; in fact, some of the audience 
left to make room for it.’”’—Exchange. 
* * 
Husband: ‘‘And what will I do without 
you this evening?” 
Wife: “Do the dishes.” —Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


who is a subscriber 


